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T has been thought proper to commemorate the inauguration 
| of THE SPECTATOR in January, 1868, by the publication 
on its twenty-first anniversary of a distinctive issue, a special or 
“jubilee” number, if that term may be used to mark the occa- 
sion, And it has been thought proper, also, that the writer of 
these lines, who wrote so much for THE SPECTATOR in its well- 
remembered early years, should say something as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the paper was started forth 
on its career; something as to the reasons why it was started; 
and something, also, as to the facts which underlie its unbroken 
record of success in the past, and warrant, presumably, the 
promise of continued success and usefulness for many long 
years in the future. 

The mighty growth of the vast underwriting interests of this 
country in the last twenty years can be appreciated fully only 
by those who have knowledge of the insurance situation, or, 
strictly speaking, the comparatively undeveloped possibilities of 
insurance in the years just before 1870. Then it was, in the 
years immediately following the war, that the country had just 
entered upon the initial stages of stupendous expansion; and 
then it was that material industries of every kind first began to 
afford a boundless stage for enterprise. Then it was that op- 
portunity was first afforded for the greatest possible fruition of 
the alliance of capital with industry. 

rhe story of the development of insurance which began in 
this golden era of business, if it were written, would not be 
unlike that of the development of the extent and means of pro- 
duction of material products, and the development of the ex- 
tent and means of interstate communication and transportation, 

It is not and cannot be claimed that the originators of THE 
SPECTATOR foresaw or even dreamed of the possibilities of suc- 
cess which should ensue upon their undertaking; but in the 
light of later events it can scarcely be denied that they under- 
stood perfectly the want of such a publication as THE SPECTA- 
TOR, and that to their understanding of this want, and to the 
earnest endeavors which were put forth to supply the want, was 
due primarily the early success of the paper, making possible 
and leading to the greater success which followed. For, of the 
three or four unimportant insurance papers which preceded this 
publication, there was not one which seemed to be conducted 
according to the new gospel of enterprise and activity and com- 
petition which was then beginning to revolutionize every depart- 
ment of business. It is well to quote here our very earliest 
words to our readers, words which, to the writer, seem to have 
been spoken as but yesterday, that it may be seen what was 
promised and how justly and fully performance has equaled the 
promise : 


The want of a high toned insurance journal is our only excuse for undertak- 
Ing the publication of THE SPECTATOR. At the very outset we desire it to be 
understood that we shall depend for our support solely upon the earnestness 


If a bold, 


Which shall characterize everything that we shall undertake to do, 
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vigorous and independent policy shall commend us to patronage, then THE 
SPECTATOR will have achieved all that we wish it should achieve. 

We have counted the cost and considered the difficulty which lie before us. 
It is no part of our programme to enter the lists against existing insurance 
If in their existence a want 


journals. If they are prosperous we shall rejoice, 


is satisfied, we, too, are satisfied. But, taking a new and hitherto untrodden 
course, we shall aim to discuss measures and questions relating to insurance in 
an earnest and sincere desire to deal justly always, harshly when necessary. 
We shall expose villainy wherever it exists, careless of the warfare which such 
exposure shall invite. We shall defend the legitimate against the illegitimate. 
We shall denounce whatever shall tend to the debasement of the insurance 
We shall en- 


deavor to point out salutary referms, whether it be in the interest cf insurers 


cause, whether it arise within or without the insurance field. 


or insured, Thus we hope to establish an insurance journal which shall exist 
solely upon the strength of honesty, independence, dignity and usefulness. 

Our plan contemplates the publication of the freshest insurance news from 
every quarter ; reports of insurance cases in the courts ; and changes in insur- 
ance practice, with original essays and editorials on such questions and mea- 
sures of insurance reform as shall be dictated by the progress of events. If we 
shall devote a part of our space to subjects not relating, even indirectly, to in- 
surance, we shall expect that our readers will not have occasion to regret the 
presence of an occasional article addressed to their entertainment. 

It was the aim of THE SPECTATOR at the start to keep abreast 
of the march of events in its own field of effort; to be fully in- 
spired by that confidence which gives the best results of effort, 
but, above all, to be truthful and independent, and wear at all 
times the armor of conviction and courage. Divergences from 
this line there have been, and some mistakes and failures no 
doubt, but on the whole the labors of THE Specraror have 
been steadily on the side of the advancement and elevation of 
insurance, and the proof of this fact lies in the record of the 
campaigns which it has made; of the reforms which it has com- 
pelled; of the abuses and wrongs which it has exposed, and in 
the fact of its unrivaled and pre-eminent position to-day as an 
insurance newspaper and review. 

The history of THE SpecTaToR to be complete would have 
to embrace most of that which makes up the history of insurance 
for the same period. Look at what has been accomplished in 
the field of underwriting; the mighty development of some of 
the greatest of the world’s great companies. Has not the growth 
of these giant institutions kept pace with the growth of the 
country? Has it not rivaled that of the greatest banks, the 
greatest railroads, the greatest commercial industries? In corre- 
sponding degree THE SpecTATOR has become successful and 
attained pre-eminence, not only as the result of individual 
effort, but because there was a want of its work; because 
it supplied a want, and, like the greatest companies, brought to 
the performance of its mission a full knowledge of the situa- 
tion and unflagging industry and earnestness for the work 
to be done. The inevitable results of a combination of knowl- 
edge, industry and earnestness have been achieved; they are 
here; they are here, moreover, to remain; and since the re- 
sults have proceeded from a combination of qualifications such 
as these, wherein many have performed their part, it is scarcely 
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necessary to inquire if one man more than another was con- 
cerned in bringing about the permanent establishment of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Turning now to another feature in our retrospect, we cannot 
forget that many of the workers to whose energy and genius 
mainly the improved and reformed condition of underwriting is 
due have passed away. Among those to whom we speak to-day 
are many of the earliest readers of THE SPECTATOR, and there 
come to my mind, as there will to all of these, the honored 
names of Winston, Hendee, William C. Alexander, Phelps, Hope, 
Martin, the remembrance of whose achievements must ever re- 
main to inspire the humblest insurance worker to redoubled zeal, 
whether he be a company officer or clerk, or simply the plod- 
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ding agent, dependent on his commissions. 
INSURANCE LITERATURE. 


Sg of the first things THE SPECTATOR recognized, when 
it first opened its eyes twenty-one years ago, was the 
necessity existing for the better education of the general public 
upon the subject of insurance. Fire insurance was practiced to 
a large extent, and there were numerous companies engaged in 
the business of writing policies, but the public at large had only 
a confused idea of the functions of 
stood clearly the conditions of the contracts they entered into, 
Life assurance was not so well understood as fire insurance, the 
oldest company doing that class of business in this country 
being an infant in age compared to some of the fire companies. 
The latter relied almost entirely upon their more or less effective 
corps of agents to secure business and make the required ex- 
planations. ‘The 
own, and suchas they did circulate came mainly from their 


life companies had little literature of their 
actuarial departments, that were dependent, to a great extent 


upon English ideas and foreign experience. Most of this 


literature was too scientific for the masses, and but few agents 
could comprehend it. The agents themselves had very little in 


the way of “ guides and helps to business,” In its very first 
year THE SPECTATOR Company became publishers of general 
insurance literature, as well as of a monthly insurance magazine. 
Among the earlier issues of this journal announcement was made 
that THE Specrator Company had made arrangements with 
distinguished writers for the preparation of various works on 
insurance, and during its first year, 1868, it brought out, or had 
in press, among other works, Lawrence’s Tables of Earned and 
Unearned Allen’s Medical Life 
Insurance, and Agents’ Monetary, Life and Valuation Tables, 
by D. P. Fackler. 


companies, immediately became standard, and the demand for 


Premiums : Examinations in 


These works, designed mainly for the use of 
them continues to the present time. During that year was pub- 
lished a compilation of company statements, the predecessor of 
In that 
life assurance, 


the Pocket INDEXEs at present issued annually by us, 
first year a number of leaflets on the subject of 
written in a practical way, by practical men, for the use of agents 
in their work of solicitation, also issued from THE SPECTATOR 
office. 


upon the subject of life and fire insurance followed each other 


Gradually the publication business grew, and works 


in rapid succession. Some of these were of a purely technical 
nature, designed especially for the use of officers and general 
agents of companies ; but simultaneously leaflets in great variety 
and almost without number, were sent out among the people to 
educate them to a better knowledge of insurance. Some of 
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insurance, and few under- 
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those earlier leaflets are among the best ever printed, 
still have calls for them from agents who used them twent 
ago, and find that no better arguments have been put { 
All publications by THE SpE 


these later days. rATOI 


1 


pany have been executed in the highest style of the typog 
art, and we have invariably been complimented by pu 
and by our contemporaries upon the excellence of the me 
work displayed in their production. 

It wasin 1868 that THE SpecTATOR Company becam 
clusive agents in America for the insurance publicat 
Charles and Edwin Layton of London, including the not 
of the late Cornelius Walford, which agency we still hok 
have been the means of introducing to American 
sands of copies of important English works on insu 
through us many subscribers to the Journal of the Instit 
Actuaries receive their copies at regular intervals. W 
Insurance Cyclopedia also received many subscribers 
us, and were supplied with all the numbers the eminent 
lived to prepare. 

During the years that have elapsed, THE SprcTratro 
pany has become known as the most extensive publishi 
inaking insurance literature a specialty, in existence, 
cations for our various works come to us from 
the globe. It would be impossible for us to en 
the insurance works issued by us during the pa 
years, but we have prepared a comprehensive « 
still in print which will be sent to any address on 
While THE SPECTATOR has always been an enterprising 
devoted to the best interests of insurance, we can 
that THE SPECTATOR Company has done a no 


work in its publishing department. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


* is not our purpose to deal out to the readers of 


versary number of THE SPECTATOR the 


tory of insurance,” or to be specially statistical. 


nal has been so identified with insurance interé 


past twenty-one years that it will not be out of | 
to allude to certain matters as they existed at 

birth of the journal, that those who will may con 
situation. 


the The insurance depar 


chusetts and New York were in operation 


present 


heads of those departments made annual reports, ¢ 
tistics as gathered from the company statements. 


March issue of THE SPECTATOR for 1868 the full text 
port of the New York Superintendent, William B 
printed in advance of the official publication of that 

rhis was a piece of enterprise on the part of 

that obtained for it a wide recognition. Th 


had been to a vast amount of trouble to compl 
formation extending back a number of years, and 
two or three of his tables. 

New 


com] 


There were at that time doing business in 
State joint stock companies and 43 other Stat 


ing an aggregate capital of $46,826,856. ‘There 


State companies and 78 other State companies, ha 


gregate capital of $60,542,620. ‘There wer 


companies and a lot of mutuals, some of which 


capital.” At the present time there are 23 foreign « 
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anda large number of mutuals. While the falling off in the 
number of State joint stock companies has been nearly fifty per 
cent, there has been an increase of available insurance capital, 
owned by the State and other State companies of about 
$15,000,000. The volume of fire business alone transacted 
during the twenty years preceding 1868 is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tables taken from Superintendent Barnes’ report : 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES FROM 1848 TO 1867. 























Year No. of Total Total Per- 
— Cos. Premiums. Losses. centage. 

WUE | cccu csr noeeeessensesioneses 24 $1,545,166 $1,268,232 | 8208 
1B4Q vee sere ecccececenecccscees 24 1,710,208 928 446 54-29 
eee 31 1.996, 202 1,211,857 60 71 
o ere eee ree 35 2,349,863 1,144,758 48.72 
1852 eeeeerceceeeceercestemes 43 2,827,552 1,520,806 | 5378 
1853 .2sce sere secre ececerereccees 64 3,800,859 I 732,072 45.57 
TB54 pccecece covecececcsseccces 67 3,622,271 2,722,336 58 go 
° rrr 69 5,018,447 2,101,947 | 41.88 
TR ccccnsvesesescesen covesesen 73 5 570,450 2,554,422 | 45.86 
1857... 83 5,961,405 2,817,089 47 26 
Seer 86 6,046,437 2,239,604 | 37.04 
1859.0. + +++ eeees 98 6,299,688 2,681,986 | 4257 
1860... 96 7,261,596 3,984,442 | 54.87 
DE pistenckp ores eneateeccapues 95 6,827,736 3,771,189 55 23 
8 CCT TT Cr 96 7,742,191 4,679,323 00.44 
1863 ; Seah eaRS IOl 10,181,030 4,189,673 41.15 
"ee ee ee Te 107 15,618,604 8,737,600 | 55 94 
Se eee rer eS 109 19,709,218 14 067.448 71.37 
1866...... Rees eee 08euws 104 25,122,153 19,113,454 76 08 
iaccxrss ceapee enue aetew 108 24,095,970 14,905,27 61 85 
Tn 5b cea aneneysewriedannnees $164,307,045 $96,371,961 | 58 65 





The following table shows the business of the companies for 
eight years previous to 1868: 
E1cHut YEARS’ BuSsINESS—1860-67. 


NEW YORK STATE JOINT-STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
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be 2 g He 
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Amourt of Amount Amount of ba ire mS vn 
‘ > es }8O:| €2O o =~ 
YEAR, Risks of Premiums | of Losses = =-c 523 % 9-2 
-° . cw |oune ns Me 
Written | Received. Paid. e9ve|voos SF wn Som 
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1860 ......| 1,049,551,594| 6,710,412 3.578,934 | 53-33 | -34T0 | 293.26 .6392 
Pt asesss 1 027,112,596 6,161 508 3,274,115 | 53-14 | -3188 | 313 71 -5999 
1862 ..... 1,200,721,130 6,866 356 4,227,157 | 61.56 | .2521 | 384.05 -5738 
1863 ..... 1,560,687,139 8,987,316 3.349.945 | 37-27 | -2146| 465.88 5805 
1864 .. 2,342,666,1IIT | 13.325,783 7.195.272 | 54.00 | .3071 | 325.58 .5688 
1865 .. 2,510,595,187 | 17,052,087] 12,046,794 | 70.65 | -4799 | 208 40 .6792 
1866 .. 2 493,107 | 20,786,847] 15.312,751 | 73-67 | -5561 | 179 82 -7549 
WE wens 2.503,847,496| 21,012,050] 12,229,493 58 20| .4884 | 204 74 .8392 




















Total...| 14,948,674.360 100,902, 360 | 61,213,462 60.67 | .4095 | 244 20 .675¢ 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 
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567,887,673 5,156,136 3,414,697 66.23.6073 166.31 .gO79 

502,996,639 | 4.305.820 2,975,575 | 68 16 .5917 | 169.01 .8681 

529,267,441 4.442,063 2,829,574 | 63.70 | .5346 | 187.04 -8393 

589,513,659 5,032,342 2,307,030 | 45.84 | .3913 | 255 53 .8530 

823,866,793 6,815,369 4,161,353 | 61.06 .5051 197.98 .8272 

917.510,037 8,367,503 5,217,825 | 62 36 | .5687 | 175.84 .9120 
1,176,555,214 | 11,494.557 8,609,995 | 74-83 | .7310 136.79 -9770 
1,308,447,412 | 15,150,088 8,588,777 | 56 69 | .6564, 15234 1.1579 

Total... 6.415.954,868 | 60,823,879 38,095,825 | 62.63 | .5938 168.42 .9480 
Gr. Agg.. 21, 364,629,228 | 161,726,239 99.310,287 | 61.41 | .4648 215 13 757° 
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While there were a number of joint stock companies in the 
country then, as now, that did not report to the New York De- 
partment, the above very fairly indicates the extent of the busi- 
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ness at the beginning of 1868, when THE SPECTATOR first en- 
tered the field. The growth and extension of fire underwriting, 
the birth and death of companies, the changes in practices, and, 
indeed, every event of interest to those engaged in the business, 
have been faithfully chronicled and commented upon during 
the intervening years in our columns. In addition, the annual 
statistical works issued by us of themselves form a complete 
history of insurance during our time, the progress or otherwise 
of companies being given in comparative form. The old tables 
given above possess a special interest after the lapse of so long 
a period from their original publication in these columns. 





ON THE RECENY DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


HE expansion of the life assurance system in this country, 
and its adaptation to the necessities of the people, is 
something to excite the wonder and admiration of all who have 
felt an interest in it. To introduce and popularize a system 
that combined benevolence in the highest degree—teaching 
prudence, thrift and self-sacrifice in the interests of others—with 
sound financial principles, was a task requiring ability of the 
highest order. But this has been done in the development of 
ltfe assurance, and it stands forth to-day as the most beneficent 
system known, in which the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, can share on terms of perfect equality, reaping therefrom 
inestimable benefits. The oldest company in the country is 
little more than half a century old, and in the beginning the 
attempt to introduce life assurance was met with sneers and 
scorn, its principles denounced as unsound, and even immoral, 
and all sorts of obstacles thrown in its way. But by persistent 
and indomitable effort the people have been educated to a bet- 
ter appreciation of it; the scoffers have been converted into 
allies, and, so far from its being regarded as immoral, clergymen 
and other educators proclaim its advantages and urge its adop- 
tion by everyone. But we have no desire to ring the changes 
here on the well-known history of life assurance progress in this 
country—our columns from year to year have chronicled all this 
—but to note some of the changes that have occurred during the 
life of THE SPECTATOR. 

According to the official statements submitted to the New 
York Insurance Department at the close of 1867, there were 
forty-three companies doing a life assurance business in this 
State. Their condition at that time was the same as when the 
first number of THE SPECTATOR appeared in January, 1868. 
The forty-three companies named in the New York report 
included very nearly all there were in the country, and a glance 
at their figures will give a nearly accurate idea of the condition of 
the entire business. The general expansion of business enter- 
prises that followed the termination of the war, which also 
inaugurated an era of extravagant speculation, was felt in the 
life assurance business as in everything else, and the number of 
companies had increased from twenty-two in 1863 to forty-three 
in 1867, and in 1870 there were seventy-one companies reporting 
to the New York Department. Like everything else, the busi- 
ness was greatly overdone ; or, rather, there were far more com- 
‘survival of the 


‘ 


panies than could possibly succeed, and the 
fittest’ became a problem for the future to solve. Many of 
these companies were organized by ambitious speculators, who 
had no special training to equip them for conducting the busi- 
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panies remained at thirty-four, but finally came down to 1 
Ther 
few companies in addition that do not do business in t! 
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ness intelligently, but who went into it in accordance with the enty- 


prevailing idea of that inflated period, that anything would suc- nine, at which it remained at the close of 1887. re a 


ceed that could be forced upon the attention of the public. State 


Life assurance became remarkably well advertised through the of New York, but, all told, there are only about one If as 


efforts of these numerous companies to secure business, and the many as were operating in New York alone in 1870. 


number of policies carried by these seventy-one companies at Of ‘course, the failure of so many companies served f< time 


the end of 1870 was 747,807, insuring $2,023,884,955, as against to discredit the business of life assurance, the masses for, 


tting 


EXHIBIT OF GROWTH IN FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


INcomE, 


I iabilities, 
Exclusive 
of Capital 


Year 
Ending Cc 
Dec. 31. 


NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES. 


Surplus as to 


Policyholders. Income from 


Investments 
and Miscella- 
neous Sources 


1 
ape. Taxes, Com- 


missions and 
Other Expenses 


Total Premium 


Receipt Total Income. 
Cc JUS. 
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$56,481,997 
77,382,158 
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056,698 
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Aggregates 21 years 








* Liabilities at 4 per cent, instead of 4% per cent as in previous years. 


PAYMENTS MADE AND POLICIES ISSUED. 
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98,095 policies, insuring $267,658,677, 


companies in 1863. 


and the speculative and unintelligently 





carried by 


$308,096, 511 


twenty-two 


But the culminating point was then reached, 


managed 


companies 


began to drop out one by one, till in 1877 the number had been 


reduced to thirty-four, the number of policies in force to 612,843, 


insuring $1,480,921,223. 


For several years the number of com- 


I, 143,010,090 3,097.796 | $7,700.454,928 











that it was not the system that was at fault, but the individuals who 
It took 


clear away the debris of failed companies, and to w 


had used it for speculative purposes. several years to 


confidence of the public. But the companies that had survivee 


the periods of war, financial inflation and panic had lemon- 
strated their right to live, and had so faithfully performed all 
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their promises, that recognition of their importance and value 
as an economic and benevolent factor in our affairs, was merely 
a question of time. In 1880 the tide began to turn, the number 
of policies issued and the amount insured showed an increase, 
and from that to the present time the growth has been rapid. 
The twenty-nine companies now doing business in this State are 
carrying far more insurance for a greater number of persons 
than did the seventy-one companies in their palmiest days, while 
their assets are more than twice as much, and their surplus cor- 
An idea of the great benevolent work 
that is being done so quietly and unpretendingly by life assur- 
ance companies is indicated by the fact that in the past twenty- 


respondingly greater. 


nine years they have paid to policyholders the enormous sum of 
$1,176,857,796, and hold for their benefit nearly $600,000,000 
in addition. A comprehensive comparison of the business, year 
by year, for the past twenty-one years is shown in the accom- 
panying tables. During this time THE SpecraTor has been a 
faithful chronicler of events in life assurance affairs, upholding 
that which was good and trustworthy, exposing weakness and 
corruption, sustaining those companies that were solvent and 
honestly conducted, at the same time seeking to save the public 
from loss through the instrumentality of weak, incompetent and 
sometimes corrupt men who were using the grand system of life 
assurance for their own aggrandizement. We invite a scrutiny 
of the figures here presented as illustrating the grand record 
life assurance has made and is making in this country. 


THE TWO WAYS. 


HERE are two ways of providing for the physical comfort 
of ourselves and of our families in after years. One is 

by saving money; the other is by investing it. 
The saving of a part of our annual income by depositing it in 
a bank might in its result be advantageous if we knew that 
we should live a number of years, and make a good deposit 
But as death does not wait for us to accumulate 
our plan before the first 


every year. 
our savings, it may interfere with 
$100 are What the ultimate 
attempting to save money in that way if death is to put an end 


saved. will be advantage of 
to the saving before it amounts to anything? 

Take this illustration: If a man thirty-one years old wants a 
policy of ordinary life assurance for $1000, to be issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, he must pay an annual pre- 
mium of $23.35 for it. Now, if, instead of taking this policy, 
he begins to deposit $23.35 annually in a savings bank, for how 
many successive years will he have to make the deposit in order 
that it shall amount to $1000, estimating the average savings 


bank rate of interest at three per cent? A little more than 


twenty-seven years! If he lives until he is fifty-eight years old, 


in the bank every year until that period, 


and deposits $23.35 
and has not drawn any money out, there will probably be $1000 
All the 
chances and changes of this mortal life run athwart every one 
of these conditions ! 

But suppose that he takes the policy. Then, by a payment 
of $23.35, he is assured immediately in the sum of $1ooo, which 
sum will be paid immediately to his heirs should he die during 
any year in which the payment was made. And if he should 
live to be fifty-eight years old, having paid yearly the $23.35, 


to his credit—if the bank is at that time in existence. 
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the policy will represent at the end of that period not only the 
original $1000, but also a considerable sum in addition thereto. 

Nothing can be said in favor of depositing money in a sav- 
ings bank which cannot be said with greater force in favor of 
depositing it in a regular and experienced life assurance com- 
pany. By investing a small sum of money in a policy any one 
may immediately assure a large sum to be paid to himself or to 
others at a future time. By taking and maintaining a policy of 
assurance any one may create a capital of $1000, $5000, $10,000 
or more, which will come into the possession of his heirs when 
he has gone the way of all flesh. 

Does the poor man say “ This is expensive?” Then it is an 
expense to invest one’s gains in a house, or in a farm, or in any 
other property which it is necessary or desirable to possess. 
The praiseworthy act of taking a life assurance policy and keep- 
ing it in force is an act whose ultimate result is the accumula- 
tion of capital. It is not an “ expense;” it is an investment. 
Does the rich man say “ Such an act will not benefit me, be- 
If that is true, why do so many rich men 


Are they mistaken when, with their knowl- 


cause I am rich?” 
take assurances? 
edge of the mutability of commercial affairs, they take assur- 
ances for very large amounts ? Are they deceiving themselves 
with policies for $50,000 and $100,000 on their own lives? By 
no means. They see a necessity for life assurance. They 
know how suddenly large fortunes have been lost. They would 
reach out to lay hold upon something sure; and the best stay is 
a large policy in a strong life assurance company. 

Life assurance is for the rich man, because it preserves his 
wealth to his heirs. It is for the poor man, because it provides 
the most simple means of future support to those for whose 
support he is to some extent responsible. It is also good for 
the man of middle rank in the business community, as it con- 
tinues, after his death, to his wife and children some of the 
comforts which they enjoyed in his lifetime. It is good for 
those who devote themselves to the services of charity and 
religion; to the celibate priest, who, by the estate which he can 
acquire through an assurance on his life, will be able to 
bequeath, at the close of his career, something for the support 
of orphans in an asylum, or of the afflicted in a hospital, of a 
library in an ignorant town, or for the maintenance of other 
works which shall be beneficial to mankind. It may be said 
that there is no institution of the State which comes so closely 
home to every man and woman as life assurance. It makes the 
poor rich, the discouraged hopeful and the afflicted to forget 


their afflictions. William Root Bliss. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


| ‘HE wonderful growth of the accident insurance business 


is one of the marvels of thetimes. This is due partly to 
the introduction, in all walks of life, of so many new hazards, 
threatening the death or maiming of those who are, by occupa- 
tion or by chance, in their vicinity. Explosives are more 
numerous owing to a variety of causes; and accidents to travelers, 
wayfarers and working men have taken on so many new forms, 
and are of such common occurrence, that accident insurance 
has become as much of a necessity to the prudent man as fire 
insurance is to the propertyowner. Public appreciation of this 
fact, however, is due as much to the energy and pushing enter- 
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prise of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, as to 
existing conditions. By the novel and persistent manner in 
which it made known its plans of insurance against accidents of 
all kinds, and its liberal treatment of those who had dealings 
with it, accident insurance soon came to be as well known as 
any other form. An indication of the growth of accident insur- 
ance in general is shown by the increase in the business of the 
In 1868 it advertised assets amounting to less than 
at the present 


Travelers. 
$1,000,000, for both its life and fire business ; 
time it has assets of $12,000,000 in round figures, and at the 
beginning of the present year it had 77,939 accident policies in 
force, insuring $228,409,232. The success of the Travelers 
brought many competitors into the field, but the majority of 
them were short-lived, four New York State companies retiring 
in 1867, and several of those of other States dropped out of the 
race at a little later period. There are still several stock com- 
panies that do accident business, but none on such an extensive 
scale as the Travelers. Buta large crop of assessment accident 
societies has sprung up in recent years, a few of which have 
done a large amount of business, but the majority of them are 
merely ephemeral concerns, and doomed to early death. Of 
these we have the names of seventy, located in different sections 
of the country, all having some policies in force, making in the 
aggregate an immense volume of accident insurance that is 
carried by the public. 
line of business, the policies have been made more liberal, and 


As experience has been obtained in this 


the benefits which the insured secures for a single premium 
multiplied. both hands or of both 


feet is paid for the same as a death loss, and greater liberality is 


For instance, the loss of 


shown in dealing with other injuries of a serious nature. 

While accident insurance is largely used as a temporary pro- 
tection for a specified time, or for a particular journey, in con- 
sequence of which the amount in force is constantly fluctuating, 
at the same time there are thousands who carry their policies 
from year to year, as they do their life policies, regarding it as 
essential to be insured against accidents as against death. This 
is the proper view to take of it, for there is scarcely an hour in 
any day that the average man of business is not exposed to 
some of the numerous hazards that threaten him with injury. 
In the large cities, where every business house conceals some 
element of danger, and where it is necessary to trust to street 
railroads, to ferry-boats, or to trains running to the suburbs, acci- 
dent insurance becomes one of the necessities of life, and policies 
that are permanent are in increasing demand. The fact that no 
medical examination is necessary, and that anyone can be in- 
sured for a reasonable sum, tends greatly to add to the popu- 
larity of accident insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


O kind of insurance confers upon the community at large 

so many blessings as that which is known as industrial 
insurance, for its specialty is to deal with the poor, and those 
who are usually improvident. Mechanics and workingmen, as 
has been demonstrated, are too busy or too indifferent to life 
assurance, according to the old style, to give it their attention. 
Even if they were persuaded to take out policies in small sums, 
the necessity of going to an office to pay their premiums at stip- 
ulated intervals was too irksome for them, as a rule, and so they 
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would allow their policies to lapse. But industrial insurance js 


something that is brought to their very door by the agents of 
the companies, and a few cents paid to them weekly secures an 
indemnity that is most welcome in the hour of sorrow 

amounts thus insured are small, but they serve as a burial fund 


and are generally so regarded. Paid promptly, as they invya- 
riably are by the companies, they have served to keep many a 
poor pcrson from filling a pauper’s grave. 

The only company Going industrial insurance exclusively, is 
the Prudential of Newark, which was organized in 1876 by John 
F. Dryden, who is the president and has been its general man- 
ager from its inception. The Metropolitan and Manhattan of 
New York, the John Hancock of Boston and the 
Philadelphia also issue industrial policies exclusively, and are 
The 


showing the condition of these companies at the begi 


Amerk an of 
very energetic in pushing their business. following table, 
ing of 
1888, will give a good idea of the extent of the industrial busi- 


ness. dustrial 


The American having but recently entered the in 
field, its figures are omitted; all the companies named, except 
the Prudential, do a regular life business, which is included in 
the figures given: 


Total 
Payments 
to Policy- 
holders. 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments. 


Total 
Premium 
Ke seipts. 


$ $ $ 


John Hancock 1,031,845 1,011,934 


Manhattan.... 1,264,397 | I, 1,735,649 


Metropolitan.. 5,618,767 | 2, 4,661, 346 |1, 


Prudential..... 2,532,495 


,942,257 


The greater part of this vast amount of insurance was written 
upon the industrial plan, and is carried upon the lives of persons 
who would not be insured at all were it not for the companies 
that prosecute this peculiar feature of the business. 


The methods employed to obtain this business are quite 


distinct from those used in canvassing for regular life assurance. 
Numerous solicitors, under direction of district managers, visit 
the workshops and factories and the tenements in which the 
mechanics and workingmen live, and explain the nature of the 
policies they issue. Securing the applications, they thereaf 
call each week, at a specified time, to collect the few cents due 


Children, as well as adults, are thus 


as the weekly premium. 
insured in sums ranging from $50 to $500. The solicitors find 
that the workwomen and the wives of laboring men are most 
eager for industrial policies, especially for their children, 
and when the husband and father brings home his wages they 
save out of them enough to pay the premiums, freque! tly thus 


rescuing money that would otherwise go to the gin shop. 


The dread of a paupers’ grave is so fixed in the minds of the 
poor classes as to impel them at times to make the greatest 
insurance 


ght 


ig 
us 


sacrifices in order that they may keep their policies of 
By their means, too, frugality and prudence 1s tat 
ce upon 


in force. 
in some degree, and the influence of industrial insuran 
the usually unthrifty classes is conceded to be in the best inter 


° ° or . 1 lod 
ests of the community. Too much credit cannot be awarace 


to those companies that have, in the face of innumerable 
obstacles, carried the blessings of life assurance to the poor ane 
lowly, and made it possible for even the women and « hildren to 


share in the advantages of the indemnity it secures. 
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AN INSPECTOR TALKS ABOUT FIRE LOSSES. 


HE writer, in attempting an article on generalities pertain- 

ing to his profession, feels much like Charles Lamb when 

he attempted to write with two kinds of ink; a sensation which 

that classic humorist describes so characteristically in one of his 

“notelets.” One accustomed to write facts in as simple and 

terse a form as possible, feels diffident when asked to write with 
the liberty of an essayist. 

The more we study the causes of fires, the more surely may 
we hope to reduce their number. For several years I have at- 
tempted to show to the readers of THE SPECTATOR how easy it 
is to prevent spontaneous combustion, explosions and fires from 
many other causes, by exercising a small amount of care. If 
we know how fires are produced ina certain process of manu- 
facture the problem is solved. All that is necessary is that the 
insurer and the assured, through constant vigilance, see that at 
no time conditions may arise which, by the unalterable laws of 
nature, will ultimately cause a fire. With the classic we might 
well say: “ on conari Dei leges, mutare sed in hominum usum 
adhibere.” It is exceedingly difficult to get people to change 
their accustomed usages, but it can be done through the services 
of efficient surveyors, and the reiteration of principles during 
frequent reinspections made by competent inspectors. But do 
we know all the underlying principles, the laws of nature, that 
cause fires? To this question we can only answer with an em- 
phatic No; and those who know most of the causes of fires, know 
best, to use an Hibernianism, how little they actually do know. 
In order to discover a law of nature or prove an hypothesis we 
must be able, by combining the conditions which we think pro- 
duce fire, experimentally, to actually produce the results we an- 
ticipated; if not, our hypothesis was wrong, and we must seek a 
different solution. What is most wanting in our profession are 
men who will devote their life to the discovery and the experi- 
mental proofs of the causes of fires. There are enough intelli- 
gent men who can be taught the principles, when once estab- 
lished, and who could be told to look for this or that when 
inspecting a risk of a certain class, and who would perform their 
duty faithfully. But not all the principles have been studied, 
and new and dangerous processes are daily introduced which 
should be intelligently investigated. These investigations must, 
however, in our country be carried on entirely through private 
means, and for the sake of the love the investigator bears for 
his subject. If modesty did not forbid I could mention one 
who for years has spent his entire income in erecting a labora- 
tory where such tests could be made, and in carrying out experi- 
ments which may prove of value. Much credit is due the New 
England mutuals for the excellent work they have done in this 
respect ; and, without doubt, the money they have thus ex- 
pended on this specialty has yielded manifold returns, There 
has of late been a decided improvement in this respect by the 
stock companies who, through their boards and associations, 
have been able to do much good work. The public, instead of 
battling and crying out against such combinations, should most 
earnestly support them, as it is through their efforts alone that 
the intelligent and careful assured will, in the course of time, 
be emancipated from the tax of indirectly paying for the losses 
of the idiotic and careless. That which we frequently call an 
accident, I must repeat, is very often the cause of an imperfect 
knowledge of materials and natural laws. 

The prospects for the future are not bright. If we wander 
about an “ improving ”’ city, we must soon reach the conclusion 
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that the fire hazards of large cities are increasing. Without 
speaking of manufactories, let us for a moment consider that 
most prized store or mercantile insurance. The first floors of 
stores, as now built, consist of almost one large window on at 
least one side; or, if situated at a corner, two sides of the first 
floor consists of windows. The ultra is reached (several cases 
in Philadelphia) where the buildings are located at the triangu- 
lar intersection of three streets, when the entire first floor con- 
sists of windows, and the whole building rests on iron piers. If 
an old corner house is to be transformed into a store, the walls 
on the first floor are torn out, iron piers are inserted, and the 
wall above rested on iron girders. The modern lavish use of 
glass and iron has and will still further increase the terrible fire 
waste to which our country is annually subjected. We can in 
almost every large city in the Union find great buildings in 
which we vainly search for one good piece of wall in their entire 
front, being constructed of iron columns, posts, girders and 
sheet-iron. How are these to withstand the heat of a fire? And 
how are we to calculate what is a fair distance for exposure, 
when in a city with a paid fire department (by means of this 
glass and iron construction) fires have been transmitted over a 
sixty-feet street? But, more curiously, what shall we say of the 
building department which allows the building to be rebuilt 
much higher on iron stilts (filled out with glass) on the first 
floor? And, most curiously, what shall we think of the compa- 
nies, who had paid for the old building, who again insure this 
new and worse building, putting at naught the old adage “ that 
a burnt child dreads the fire?’ Consider, if you can, the dis- 
proportion between the construction of such a building and the 
amount of inflammable material stored in it. Then the amount 
of care usually exercised in regard to the paraphernalia of light- 
ing, heating, accumulation of rubbish, etc.; then consider that 
entire rows of such risks exist, and we must admit the out- 
look for the fire underwriter is not bright. What we need in 
most cities are better building laws, formulated or revised by 
committees of intelligent underwriters, We cannot expect mer- 
chants to spend large additional sums of money for safer build- 
ings when they are not forced to do it either by insurance com- 
panies or municipal regulations. If we look into one of these 
tinder-boxes filled with inflammable stuffs, we are often shocked 
at the manner in which fires, gas, etc., are used, the lighting of 
gas and the paraphernalia of heating being intrusted to boys. 

I shall at some future time speak of the accumulation of 
hazardous materials in large cities, the way in which they are 
stored and handled, and how they should be stored. In consid- 
ering in detail all this, and the numerous violations of what even 
good common sense would dictate, and further consider that our 
means of extinguishing fires do not increase in the same ratio 
with the increase of fire hazards, we must confess that it is won- 
derful we have not more fire losses. But, fortunate as we are, 
how long can we afford to let things get worse? How soon 
will the day come when the business will be so unprofitable 
that capital will not invest in it? 

The only remedies are : 

1. Find out fire hazards. A national bureau, for tests, ex- 
periments, analysis of oils, special investigations, etc., etc., would 
be but a very slight tax on the united companies, and would 
bring the greatest returns, if the ascertained results are properly 
applied. 

2. Better building laws. 

3. Inspection and reinspection by faithful, competent, well- 


paid men. No ground floor inspections. A surveyor who does 
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look do his 


Insert in survey blanks the questions ; 
“Cellar lights?” “How 


not know how the attic and the cellar does not 


duty. “Is the scuttle 
supplied with a permanent ladder ?” 
arranged ?” and see that these questions are carefully and truth- 
fully answered, and do not leave your inspections to unreliable 
persons because they are cheap. What proper inspection will 
do has again and again been practically demonstrated. 

4. Keep complete, well-revised insurance maps and surveys. 
The phrase that maps of a certain district are not necessary, 
because the amount of business done in it is small, is tragi- 
comical. If I should do any business at all in a district, I 
should wish to be informed, to the best of my ability, of that 
district, and if I had no maps or surveys of it I should do no 
business there. A one thousand dollar loss, which might have 
been prevented through proper information and a proper map 
might have brought me all the information necessary to decline 
this, and many other risks, which I had taken in that district. 

5. The co-operation of the press in instructing the public in 
those vitally important matters in which they are even more 
ignorant than in matters pertaining to hygiene. 

6. Mechanics erecting heating and lighting paraphernalia 
should be guarded as strictly, and the work inspected as 
vigorously, by a special city department, as the boards of health 
look after sanitary matters in some of our cities. 

7. A fire coroner, to investigate all fires, and make full re- 
ports. 

This short essay is hurriedly written and tinged egotistically, 
I admit ; but there is no one more anxious for the improvement 
of the profession of fire underwriting, nor one whose congratu- 
lations to the twenty-first birthday of THE SPECTATOR are more 


heartfelt, than those of C. John Hexamer. 


“AVERAGE” AGE AS A CRITERION OF 
ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES. 


a the State of Pennsylvania assessment life insurance asso- 
ciations are required to report the maximum, minimum and 


average ages of their members in the belief that these data, 
particularly the latter, will enable the Insurance Commissioner 
and the public to form a fair judgment as to the condition of 
those associations. 

This supposition, however, is entirely mistaken, for inferences 
based on the “ average age” of the members may be extremely 
erroneous—far more so, indeed, than the premiums and reserves 
which the “actuaries of the new school” used to calculate from 
from the commutation 


the “expectation of life” instead of 


tables. The gist of the matter lies in this, that the average rate 
of mortality to be expected from a certain membership will not 
be the same as the rate of mortality corresponding to the average 
age of its members; for example, if there be 1000 members 
aged twenty-five and 1000 aged sixty-five the average age will be 
forty-five, but the death rate to be expected among the 2000 
members will not be the rate at age forty-five, but at a much 
higher age. Taking the American Experience Table as the 
basis, the deaths in one year among the younger men would be 
eight, and among the older forty; or forty-eight in all, which 
divided by 2000 would make the average death rate 2.4 per 
cent, or very nearly the rate for the age of fifty-nine, fourteen 


years older than the 
That this is not such an extreme case as some readers may 


‘average age.” 
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suppose will be seen by examining the case of the Mutual Re. 
serve Fund Life Association, which reports to the Pennsylvania 


Insurance Department that the minimum age of its members js 


14, the maximum 75, and the average 43. Let us experiment to 


find what combination of lives of ages from 14 to 75 would 
yield an average of 43; adding together the age 14, 20, 25, 30, 
35; 4°, 
sum is 


45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, and using the age 50 twice, the 


559, which divided by 13 (the number of lives) gives 
exactly 43 years as the average. 


Now 
per 1000 persons insured—Am" Experience—and add t 


set opposite to each of these ages its rate of rtality 


same 


7.60 | Amount brought forward 
.80 | Age 50 (2d) 
.06 Age 55 
3.43 | Age 60 
8.95 | Age 
-79 | Age 
Age .16 
Age +795 | 

Dividing the total by 13 gives 18.21 as the average rate of 
mortality per 1000 for persons evenly divided among ages 
mentioned above, and neglecting in favor of the association the 
oldest age, viz., 75. 

This average rate, 18.21, is very nearly the rate at age 55—so 
we see that to regard the Mutual Reserve Fund as an associa- 
tion of persons aged about 43—with a probable mortality rate 
of only 10.52 per 1000, might be a great mistake. 

That association reported to the New York Insurance De- 
partment for the date of December 31, 1887, that the “ net pres- 
ent value of all policies, computed as renewable term insurance 
for sixty days, Actuaries’ Table of Mortality with four per cent 
interest,” was $383,062. ‘The New York Insurance Department 
expressly declines to endorse this calculation, and the statement 
by the association might mean either that its certificates were 
good severally for sixty days from the last due date for payment 
on each, some being just about to expire and others having 
sixty days yet to run, so that the average time to run wou 
thirty days ; or else that all certificates were good for sixty days’ 
insurance or up to March 1, 1888. In the latter case the cost of 
a year’s insurance on all the certificates would be six times the 
above valuation, or about $2,300,000, which, divided by the in- 
surance reported to be in force, $156,550,000, gives about $15 
per $1000 as the average net premium for one year’s insurance. 
This rate corresponds to that of age fifty—Actuaries’ Table— 
which is quite a high average-mortality age for a society in its 
seventh year, and indicates that the average age at admission 
must have been high. In regular companies the average pre- 
mium on policies generally corresponds to the rate at age forty 
—according to the writer’s experience—but, as the scale of 
charges in assessment societies would seem peculiarly attractive 
to elderly men, it is probable that in all those that do not limit 
the age of admission to under 45 or 50 years, the average age ‘ f 
entrants is higher than in the case of regular companies. 

In an article published in The Insurance Monitor 
1883, the writer showed that in the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark the virtual average age had not 
s thirty 


June, 


become higher than 52 years, when the company wa 


years old—that company being instanced because its | iblished 
“experience” afforded data by which his statements could be 
easily tested. 

In this connection it may be said that the writer has always 


found the average insurance under policies issued at age thitty 
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materially less than at age fifty, both for individual companies 
and for companies generally. This is well illustrated by Meech’s 
Tables, pages 88 to 92, and 1o8 to 111, where the average 
policy issued at ages 25 to 29 is shown to have been under 
$2500, while for ages 50 to 54 the average policy was over $3000. 

In the first experimental calculation, regarding the true average 
age in the Mutual Reserve Fund, the amounts insured at each 
age were assumed as the same, and not taken into consideration; 
but the fact that the amounts of insurance under policies on 
middle-aged men generally average appreciably higher than the 
policies on young men, necessarily throws the practical average 
death-loss rate higher even than the average death rate. 

The United Brethren Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, Pa., 
almost the oldest, and until lately the boast, of all assessm ent asso- 
ciations, affords a very striking illustration of the error in regard- 
ing “ average age ” as a reliable criterion of condition. In this 
society, despite the efforts of its managers to get “ new blood,” 
the average age for all classes combined, as reported to the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department on January 1, 1888, became 
about 5512, at which age the mortality, by the American Table, 
would be about 19 per 1ooo, but, as the actual death rate has 
gradually risen to 40 per 1000, it appears that the true average 
mortality age is about 65. 

Though the “ average age’ is not a reliable factor for calcu- 
lations, any more than is the still, like the 
latter, it may often be an interesting fact for experts, as well as 


‘ ” 


‘expectation of life, 


for the public generally, and it may be well to state here a 
simple mode of estimating it which may not be known to all 
readers. It is as follows: 

Make a list of the policies in force, stating the policy number 
and the birth year of the insured, omitting the century—thus a 
man born in 1845 is registered born '45—then add up the years 
of birth and divide by the number of certificates, which gives 
the average birth time in the century, assuming that each mem- 
ber was born on January 1 of his birth year ; but as the average 
birth time would be the middle of the year, we add one-half 
year to the quotient just obtained. If we thus find the average 
birth year to be 184534, we obtain by subtraction 43% as the 
average age on January 1, 1889. 

To facilitate such calculations from time to time in the history 
of the society, the book containing the record of terminated 
policies should have a column for the entry of their birth years, 
the sum of which column deducted from the corresponding sum 
for the policies issued, and combined with the total found at 
last estimate, will give the amount to be divided by the number 
then in force, and the quotient thus found, increased by one- 
half year, is the then average birth year of the membership. 


David Parks Fackler. 


ON THE PURCHASE VALUE OF LIFE 
POLICIES. 


LARGE amount of expenditure is annually reported in the 
statements of life insurance companies for the purchase of 
policies. This is frequently combined with the payments for 
death losses and the dividends of profits; and the sum of these 
three items is published as the amounts returned to policyholders. 
Of these three payments only one is really paid to policyholders 


or their legal representatives by most of the life companies. 
The other two are often fictitious or nominal payments. For 
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example, I have an old policy in the Mutual Life of New York 
on which my annual dividend is larger than my premiums, its 
amount being nearly $200, and sometimes more than this, while 
the premium is only $137.50. Now they are willing to give me 
a receipt for my premium in exchange for a receipt from me for 
the same amount of my dividend. But for the other $62.50 or 
more they will make no cash payment; but instead of this they 
increase my policy by a paid-up addition of more than $100, 
the exact amount being the paid-up policy which the balance 
of my dividend will purchase. In all this transaction, favorable 
as it is to me, not a single dollar reaches my pocket. I am 
saved the necessity of paying my annual premium, and I[ obtain 
an addition to the amount which will be paid to my family at 
my death, but not a cent in hard cash. In like manner, when 
the insured wishes to discontinue his annual payment of pre- 
miums and offers his policy for sale. The company is willing 
to make a nominal payment of a large sum of money; but 
most of them are unwilling to return a single farthing in cash. 
They merely give a paid-up policy in exchange for that which 
has been offered them for sale, paying the seller in this fictitious 
purchase only a nominal price, by which they measure the paid- 
up insurance which they give in return. 

These two nominal payments and a few others of a similar 
character constitute the whole amount of the large sums reported 
under the head of returns to policyholders. Every dollar which 
they receive for premiums and interest is held with a firm grasp 
in a mailed hand that is never relaxed for a single moment until 
death arrives to force it open. 

This is all very well when a widow or orphan children are to 
receive the money. But there are very many examples where 
the wife and children are called away before the husband or 
father, and the solitary and aged insurer has no heirs that inter- 
est him. He may be poor and penniless. The amount needed 
to pay the premium may be obtainable only with great difficulty 
or with serious sacrifices. Besides this common case there are 
thousands of others where the insurance is no longer desired for 
any person whatsoever. The beneficiaries may be well pro- 
vided for. They may often have more means than the policy- 
holder himself. In other cases they are badly in need of pres- 
ent aid from the insured, which he is unable to furnish. I have 
known children wish for the visit of the great reaper to their 
household and carry off their bedridden parent. Perhaps the 
insured is neglected and brought to his grave too soon by the 
unkind treatment of the children he has nurtured. Certain it is 
that there is an immense number of cases in which insurance is 
no longer desired, and the cash value of the policy is greatly to 
be desired. The companies are under no obligation by the 
terms of the original contract to purchase the policy. Neither 
law or custom or interest obliges them to buy. Their refusal 
brings on the companies no reproach or censure or unpopular- 
ity. It is the interest of the company to keep the policy alive. 
It is their business to insure, and they cannot be blamed for 
following the business for which they were chartered. 

But although neither necessity or interest or public opinion 
invites the companies to pay cash values for policies, it is cer- 
tain that there are many cases in which it is wise, prudent and 
humane to purchase them, and in many of these the insured 
would be willing to make it the interest of the companies to 
purchase their policies and terminate the insurance. 

There can be no doubt of the right of the companies to pur- 
chase by making a cash payment. If they can buy them by 
giving a paid-up policy, it is their right also to obtain them for 
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If then the power to purchase and their 


Io 


other considerations. 
pecuniary interest, and the wish and interest of the policyhold- 
ers all coincide, no serious objection can be made to the course 
I have suggested. 

It is true that it would lessen 
eral companies; but this amount now is so large in many of them 


the amount insured in the sev- 


that a slight reduction would not affect the estimation in which 
the companies are held by their patrons or by the people whose 
favor they may desire in giving them new risks. It would also 
tend to diminish their assets, but these are already so enormous 
that this is no objection. It would increase their surplus, 
because the proposition is that the cash to be offered for poli- 
cies is less than the reserve on the paid-up policy which they 
now issue. The proposed purchase, by diminishing their cash 
on hand, would lessen the necessity of making new investments, 
and these are now so difficult to make, even at a low rate of 
interest, that this would be a relief and an advantage to the 
companies. Their large annual receipts furnish a continual 
temptation to the companies to lower the character of their 
investments. It is well known that the very best companies 
have yielded to this temptation, and that some of their loans on 
collateral security have been imprudent and unsafe. Money is 
so abundant and so cheap in the limited district where their 
loans must be made by the requirements of their charters, that 
it is very difficult to obtain four per cent interest for the loans 
they now make if they keep up the high standard they have 
hitherto maintained in the character and safety of their invest- 
ments. It is thus an advantageous use of the money received 
for premiums to invest it in the purchase of policies; perhaps 
the very best investment they can make. 

One other objection to the proposed change might be raised. 
This is, that it would deprive some families of the insurance 
they need in consequence of the sale of policies to the compa- 
nies by the insured for the purpose of obtaining money to be 
This appears to be a serious 


devoted for other 


objection, and therefore I suggest that the proposed change 


purposes. 


should not extend to any cases where the insured has a wife or 
unmarried children who may be benefited by the continuance of 
the risk. 

The proposed change would then be formulated as follows— 
that the companies agree to purchase policies by the payment of 
a cash surrender value, which would be less than the lawful 
reserve, provided the insured has no wife or unmarried children 
or other relation dependent on him for support. 

Such a change would be a very great advantage to the insured, 
especially to those who are old and have been insured for many 
years. There are a great many persons in this class who are 
compelled to pay an annual premium when they cannot obtain 
the money to meet it, except at great sacrifice, and when they have 
not the slightest motive to keep up their insurance. The wife, 
for whose benefit they originally obtained the insurance, has gone; 
the children, for whose welfare they had been once deeply con- 
are now well 


and pro- 


cerned, have grown up to mature age, 
vided for and able to take care of themselves. 


for whose comfort the insured was once anxious, has long since 


An aged parent, 


passed away, and every dependent whom he desired to protect 
has either died or become rich and prosperous, so that they no 
longer need aid or protection. I have personally known many 
cases of this kind in which the continuance of the insurance was 
of no benefit to the insured as far as the protection of their 
families or dependents was concerned, while the payment of the 


premium was a heavy burden on their limited income, from 
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which they would be gladly relieved. Neither the insurance 


company nor the insured has any appreciable motive keep 
alive the policy, and the sale of it to the company would gladly 
be made by the insured at so low a valuation that the pur hase 
would be to the advantage of the company. 

The late Elizar Wright, the distinguished actuary of Boston, 
strongly favored the total abolition of all insurances of the aged: 
and the New England Life, of which he was the consulting 
actuary, has not issued any policies extending to old age for 
many years past, all its policies being endowments and none on 
the ordinary life plan, of which class nearly all the policies of 
other companies consist. I do not favor this absolute exclusion 


of the old from the benefits of insurance. There are 


cases in which an old man has a partner who may survive him 


many 


or an unmarried daughter or a dependent grandchild needing 
the protection which his insurance policy would furnish; so 
that I do not advocate the exclusion of all such policies, but 
only the termination by sale of those which are of no advantage 
to the insured, at such prices as would be advantageous to the 
companies. Such purchases as these by our life companies 
would be founded on the same principle as every other mer- 
cantile bargain and sale are based, the mutual advantage of 


both parties interested in the transaction, C. F. McCay, 


LOCAL BOARDS AND TARIFF ASSOCIATIONS. 
C' YMBINATION is the rule for the activity of the present day. 
It takes all forms, from the absolute consolidation of inter- 
ests in the “ trusts,” so called, to the simple agreement not to do 
any act to another’s detriment. It pervades all classes, from the 
lords of the oil and sugar trusts, tothe Knights of Labor and 
members of trades unions. It assumes forms detrimental to the 
common weal, in the shape of monopolies both in property and 
in labor, and again in some modes of co-operation it is a means 
of public good. And because in some of its forms it is obnox- 
ious and injurious, men are too apt to condemn all methods of 
co-operation and concerted action, except those in which they 
are themselves engaged. For examples we have only to notice 
the mutual denunciations of the associated iron masters and 
their employees combining in a strike for higher wages, or the 
Furniture Manufacturers Association of Michigan procuring 
legislation to prevent insurance companies from forming local 
boards or tariff associations. 
The public generally look with disfavor upon all associations 
regulate 


And yet 


of those engaged in any pursuit which is designed to 
wages, prices or any of the conditions of business. 

many such associations are productive of good rather than evil. 
For example, it is a benefit to the public when insurance com- 


panies form tariff associations or boards for the regulation ol 


rates and expenses. 


to dls- 
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crusn- 


Insurance is always a tax paid by the public in ordet 
tribute the burden of disaster and prevent its falling wit 


Of course, it is for the 


ing weight upon the immediate sufferer. 
interest of all concerned that this tax be made as light as possi- 
ble consistent with safety, and, contrary to the impression gener- 
ally prevailing, such associations do tend in the long run to that 
result. 

The two items which make up the cost of insurance ar 
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and expenses, and associations, whether general or local, con- 


duce to the reduction of both. They tend to reduce losses by 
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promoting proper methods in the construction of buildings, and 
sbowing prepertyowners how their risks may be improved; and 
by offering inducements to make such improvements, they exert 
a pow erful influence in raising the character of buildings, secur- 
ing the use of appliances for safety, and thus diminishing the 
probability of frequent and extensive conflagrations. This can- 
not be done by one company alone, but requires the concerted 
action of the companies doing all or most of the business of any 
locality. 

In the matter of expenses, too, by combined action the com- 
panies can put a check upon the various items, especially that 
of commission or brokerage (which is the heaviest item), and 
keep them at reasonable figures, instead of competing with each 
other to secure the largest business regardless of its cost. 

Such associations serve, also, the purpose of a regulator to 
insure a steadiness in rates which can be secured in no other 
way. Noone can do business satisfactorily without some rea- 
sonable assurance that rates of premium shall not fluctuate from 
day to day, and that under like conditions similar rates shall be 
charged, and that rates shall bear some proportion to the degree 
of hazard. Without such co-operation, every company is work- 
ing at its own sweet will, charging for each risk what it can get, 
rates varying from day to day, and no man can compute his 
rate by comparison with his neighbor, or by any estimate of the 
hazard. Far preferable to such a condition of things is the 
steadiness in rates and rules of insurance secured by an organ- 
ization of companies which enables the business public to make 
some calculation in regard to this important item of their 
expenses. 

Ifa more general knowledge of the subject existed than now 
prevails, associations of underwriters would not be denounced 
as trusts and monopolies, but their formation would be encour- 


John H. Washburn. 


aged in ev ery community. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 


URING the past few years the principles underlying the 
system of insurance have been applied toa variety of pur- 

poses not originally contemplated. Of very recent date are the 
companies for the insurance of plate glass, of steamboilers, real 
estate titles and for the fidelity of employees. The plate glass 
insurance business has grown to be one of considerable magni- 
tude, and is principally conducted by three companies located 
in New York. These are the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
which is devoted to fidelity, steamboiler, accident and plate 
glass insurance; the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
and the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. While 
the Lloyds was incorporated in 1882, it had previously done 
business for a good many years as an individual underwriting 
combination, unchartered. The Fidelity and Casualty, as will be 
seen, does four distinct kinds of business, while the Metropoli- 
tan confines itself exclusively to the insurance of plate glass. 
There are several companies known as fidelity companies that 
make a business of giving bonds to secure employers from 
embezzlement and defalcation on the part of their employees. 
Steamboiler insurance is a specialty conducted by two or three 
companies, and is intended to insure owners of steamboilers 
from loss by reason of explosions. The title companies indicate 
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the character of their business by their titles, which is simply the 
guaranteeing of titles to real estate. These forms of insurance 


have come into prominence as a necessity to the growing indus- 
tries of the country, which are constantly presenting new 
hazards to which the system of insurance can be applied. The 
necessity for the existence of these companies is very clearly 
shown by the fact that they have been doing an extensive and 
profitable business for a number of years, have large amounts of 
capital in the aggregate invested in it, have paid vast sums to 
their policyholders as loss indemnity, and maintain yearly 
increasing assets as a guarantee of their ability to fulfill their 
obligations. These companies, each in its own way, have 
Geveloped new and profitable lines of industry, giving employ- 
ment to a large army of agents and solicitors, and making fair 
returns to the capitalists who have risked their money upon the 
enterprise. The energetic and faithful manner in which they 
have been conducted thus far shows that they are not only doing 
a good work, but are entitled to the confidence of the public. 

There is another line of insurance that comes under the mis- 
cellaneous head that has been attempted, but has not succeeded 
to the extent that the others have. ‘This is the insurance of live 
stock and, incidentally, of vehicles. Quite a number of live 
stock companies have been established at different periods, most 
of which have failed after a brief existence, leaving but two or 
three still doing business, and these only upon a limited scale. 
Their non success is not because of a lack of demand for this 
class of insurance, but because of the peculiar hazards incident 
to it, and the lack of knowledge on the part of the managers to 
enable them to exact adequate rates. ‘The moral hazard in the 
business is said to be far greater than in any other line of insur- 
ance, and furnishes an element of loss which managers had not 
fully calculated upon. 

These various forms of insurance are of great importance to 
the community, furnishing indemnity for a class of property 
that, previous to the formation of these companies, was not pro- 
vided with indemnity. Full statistics in reference to the trans- 
actions of all these companies since their formation forms part 
of the information imparted to the public at regular intervals 
through the columns of THE SPECTATOR, with such comments 
thereon as are warranted by the circumstances. 





THE FUTURE OF FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 
COTTON COMPRESSES. 


UCH has been written and printed in insurance journals 
l about the insurance of cotton, and, almost without ex- 
ception, all the writers of such papers have thrown the whole 
blame of the present unsatisfactory condition of the business 
upon the marine underwriters. 

Like every other business, the conditions affecting the hand- 
ling of cotton are constantly changing, and if underwriters are 
to make the profit from cotton insurance which they should, they 
must recognize, keep pace with and adapt themselves to these 
changes. Have fire underwriters done this, and are they, there- 
fore, wholly blameless for the present condition of matters? 
Are they the innocent sheep who, in consequence of their ad- 
herence to proper rules and conservative practices, are being 
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shorn of all their business by the wild and reckless marine wolves? 
Before railroad facilities had become so general, when the 
compresses were nearly all located at a few coast ports, when 
cotton brokers, like insurance brokers, were few in number, the 
consumer of cotton either sent his purchasing agent for his sup- 
ply or obtained it through one well-known and thoroughly re- 
sponsible person, who, acting as his agent, procured his land in- 
surance, and in other ways assumed control and arranged for 
the protection of the cotton after its purchase in a manner 
which the present conditions render impossible. 

Now the consumer’s margin of profit is exceedingly small, and 
he must buy in the cheapest market and through the compara- 
tively unknown broker who can name him the best price; ship by 
the transportation line whose freight rates are the lowest, allow- 
ing it to name its own terms as to route, compressing, etc.; and, 
in short, lose all control of the cotton and all knowledge of its 
location or of its exact route of transportation until its arrival 
at its destination. 

The only party who does know the length of time the cotton 
is in the compress is the compress company. By the necessi- 
ties of its business it has been obliged, in many cases, to assume 
by contract the risk of loss by fire to the cotton while in its 
charge. ‘This risk it and conditions 
which should not permit it to derive any profit from the trans- 


should assume, under 
action. The risk is a perfectly proper one for the fire companies 
to insure—more so, in fact, than a railroad’s liability for the loss 
on cotton caused by its own negligence. 

The fire companies when accepting such risks have, at the 
dictation of the cotton men and their own agents, written their 
policies for several months, the season or the year; inserted the 
coinsurance and marine clauses, and trusted to luck for the re- 
sults—which have been losses, lawsuits and adverse decisions. 

The compress company has guaranteed the various owners, 
factors and railroads against fire loss; has charged them there- 
for a very full short rate on each specific lot of cotton, either 
directly or indirectly, in its high rate for the storage and com- 
pressing service and its contracts with certain railroads for a 
monopoly of their business; has pocketed the handsome profits 
which the insurance companies should have obtained and earned 
by guaranteeing indemnity; and when the heavy losses have 
come, it has stepped one side and allowed the owner of the cot- 
ton to obtain his money as best he could. Is it strange that the 
parties affected most seriously—the owners and the banks who 
have made advances on cotton drafts—should object to this 
kind of insurance and should prefer the indemnity which their 
marine companies, with whom they had dealt satisfactorily, give 
them ? 

Originally, under the old order of things, the marine compa- 
nies very rarely covered any shore risk. As the conditions 
changed, under the force of competition, they gradually assumed 
more and more of these risks, practically without charge, until 
they finally covered the cotton wherever it might be if their 
assured owned it. Such of them as were familiar with the fire 
hazards of the land risks assumed them, either very slowly and 
reluctantly when forced to by competitors, or retired completely 
from the cotton transportation business, which they would have 
gladly retained could they have written it without the shore 
risk. 
ing the compress risk which the compress company had assumed, 


None of them, however, supposed that they were cover- 


They discovered their mistake later when their assured, unable 
to collect promptly from the party directly liable, demanded the 
indemnity from them which they could not obtain elsewhere, 
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and without which, in many cases, they would have been denied 
further credit by their bankers on cotton drafts. 
In the Little Rock case, the court practically decided that the 


‘ 


words “in trust’’ waived the marine clause. Within two months 
policies have been issued by companies which have positively 
refused to waive this clause, with the following agreement, viz.: 
“The risk, however, in any event and unconditionally covers 
the interests and legal liabilities of the assured and the carrier 
for the period above named,” which effectually waives not only 
the marine clause, which immediately precedes it in the form, 
but also the transfer and other printed parts of the policy. It 
the companies intend to indemnify the owners of the cotton for 
its loss, why do they not issue a plain indemnity contract? If 
not, why do they contract for lawsuits and delays by accepting 
policies written by their agents, who understand the situation 
perfectly, and who so word them that the companies will be 
obliged to pay in the future as they have been in the past. 

Some compresses which have separate warehouses owned by 
the same corporation, contain practically no cotton that is not 
under bills of lading. In other words, all or nearly all, their 
contents are insured in marine companies. Of what value is a 
fire policy on the same cotton if the marine clause is operative? 
The agents know that it is valueless, and by cunningly devised 
agreements void the clause. The companies must see these 
special clauses, but under them they also see opportunities 
to make technical objections and sufficient grounds for con- 
testing claims. If this conclusion is incorrect, the only other 
alternative is that some of the brightest minds in the business 
allow themselves to be hoodwinked by their agents, and are 
ignorant not only of the conditions of the business, but of the 
meaning of the clauses which they accept. 

After the large fires the marine companies, appreciating the 
risks for which they might be made liable, revised their rates, 
Now 


is the time for the fire companies to obtain complete control of 


making an additional specific charge for the compress. 


To them it properly belongs; by them only can 


it be properly controlled through local board restrictions and 


the business. 
varying specific rates. The marine companies prefer not to 
cover the risk; the owners of cotton are affected through the 
pocket nerve, and naturally object to a double charge for insur- 
ance, and yet do not dare to drop their marine indemnity for 
the lawsuits, delays and losses which experience has taught 
them is all that they can expect from the so-called fire insur- 
ance. 

If the fire companies will abrogate the marine clause, will 
insure each specific lot of cotton for its full value in the name of 
the compress company, as agent for all parties interested, for 
the time only that it is in the press, and will refuse compress 
insurance upon any other terms, they will soon be masters of 
the field; for the compress company can then forward a separate 
policy or certificate of some good company, clearly written, and 
guaranteeing indemnity as a voucher for the insurance charge, 
and there will no longer be any cause for complaint against the 
marine companies, to whom the owner will not pay any unneces- 
sary premiums. If they refuse to do this, the time will come 
when competition will prevent the payment of a double insur- 
ance premium, and the marine companies, while unable to 
properly control or provide safeguards for the proper conduct 
of the business, will write the whole of it and obtain all the pre 
miums which are paid thereon. 

Which is the better course to take? 


companies to decide. 


It rests with the fire 


B. 
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WANAMAKER TELLS WHY HE _ HAS 
FOR $1, 





INSURED HIS LIFE 
250,000. 


WRITTEN SPECIALLY FOR THE SPECTATOR BY JOSEPH HOWARD, JR. 





OHN WANAMAKER, the millionaire merchant in Phila- 

delphia, is a many-sided man. 

It will be easy to show good reason for commenting upon one 
who, to a certain extent, is a private individual; for calling 
attention to him as an example to his fellows ; as an illustration 
of what pluck and energy and push and enterprise, when steered 
by common sense and freighted with integrity, can accomplish. 
Politicians are interested to know John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia, because in the wide, circling gossip of the day, his name 
is constant, as that of one deserving high honor at the hand of 
an incoming administration. ‘They know that, however noble 
may be a party’s sentiments, however vivid may be the oratorical 
flights of those who argued in hope of its success, unless what is 
technically known “as the business end of affairs” is properly 
cared for, the rest is of no practical avail whatever. It is an 
open secret that Mr. Wanamaker—an ardent Republican, con- 
vinced as firmly that the success of the Republican party was 
essential, as some of his Democratic neighbors were that a con- 
tinuance of Democratic power was indispensable—accepted the 
great responsibility of providing a part of the necessary funds 
with which to care for the thousand and ene expenses honestly 
incident to a political campaign. ‘That a man who personally 
contributes one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and who 
raises scores upon scores of other thousands of dollars, for cam- 
paign purposes—for writers, for speakers, for public meetings, 
for processions, for banners, for ballots, for boxes, for booths, 
for watchers—should be a factor, of no smali consequence, to a 
great political party, there is no need to argue. 

Such a man is John Wanamaker of Philadelphia. 

He bore the heat and burden of the day, taking from his wide 
extended horizon of affairs time that was priceless, and evincing, 
by his determined earnestness, that peculiar characteristic which 
has made him pre-eminent among the merchants of his time. 
That he should be rewarded for patriotic purpose and significant 
service is entirely proper, when looked at from another’s point 
of view; but it is due to him to have it distinctly understood 
that not only was such motive entirely foreign to him, but that 
how, when faced with the opportunity, although pressed by his 
friends to act ept, he hesitates, and for reasons entirely satisfac- 
tory to his family and himself. 

For a second reason, therefore, Mr. Wanamaker would be an 
interesting study to politicians, who can readily understand that 








a man should seek to make money out of a party, but fail to 
comprehend his willingness to give to a party; and who also 
readily understand the zeal and desire men indicate in pushing 
for office, but utterly fail to appreciate a delicacy or a hesitancy 
in accepting a proffered position. 

But Mr. Wanamaker is something more than a political factor. 

He is of great interest to the mammoth merchants, miscalled 
princes, of our time, who look with unfeigned amazement at the 
marvelous prosperity and the phenomenal growth of a business 
yet in comparative infancy. An institution that draws to it a 
hundred thousand people a day, from motives of a desire to pur- 
chase, or curiosity to see, examine and study, may well be con- 
sidered a feature in any city. If, however, in addition to its 
attractiveness as a bazaar, and its utility as a public servant, it 
is a curiosity in the line of mechanical convenience and facility 
for the transaction of a wonderful degree of trade, little and big, 
it has earned the right to stand side by side with other public 
institutions—the Girard College, the Mint, the famous hostelries 
and the superb houses of entertairment, for which the city of 
Philadelphia has long been noted. 

In the line of humanity, Mr. Wanamaker stands in the van. 

I have no time, no space, no opportunity to enlarge upon the 
character of one, whose right hand is active in a very continuity 
of well-directed benevolence, nor to call attention even to the 
headings of the chapter of the goodness that radiates from a 
warm heart ceaselessly beating in the interest of his fellow man. 
Suffice it that his charities are boundless, that his courtesies are 
constant, that his humanitarianism is wide horizoned, and that 
his name goes up with the incense burned on family altars by 
the hundred, from one end of this broad land to the other. 

Chancing to be in Philadelphia a few days since, my attention 
was directed to the phenomenal establishment owned and con- 
ducted, in person, by John Wanamaker, and the courtesy of a 
friend brought the chief and myself together, in a large and well 
appointed office, on whose walls and shelves are indications of 
friendship, of taste, of good sense. 

Mr. Wanamaker is about fifty-two years of age, tall, slender, 
closely shaven. A well shaped, thoroughly developed forehead 
shelters two keen but kindly eyes, and a clear-cut aquilinity of 
nose leads to a cupid-bowed mouth, the lips of which, when 
parted, disclose a pleasing smile and well-kept teeth. He sits 
as straight as a ramrod, listens attentively, speaks deliberately, 
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wastes no word in idle phrasings, and betrays by gesture, and 
general motif, a nervous, high strung, thoroughly disciplined 
organization. 

A gorgeously decorated calendar for 1889, brought in by a 
messenger, with the compliments of a local life insurance com- 
pany, led up to the startling announcement that Mr. Wanamaker 
is insured in the phenomenal sum of one million, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

I looked at him in amazement. 

Said I to myself, “ Here is a man, reputed to be worth twenty 
millions of dollars, at the head of a concern so prosperous that 
its profits are ordinarily supposed to be a million dollars a year, 
in the very prime of life, with, in all human probability, many 
years of useful activity before him. What under heavens does 
he want of a million and a quarter of insurance on his life?” 
And, as I said this to myself, I unconsciously asked him how it was 
that he, the most substantial merchant of his class, with every- 
thing that mind could suggest, taste desire or heart ask for— 
he, with money galore, so much indeed that it is scattered broad- 
cast among the deserving charities of the day—should insure his 
life, to an amount hundreds of thousands of dollars more than 
that carried by any other individual ? 

“Well,” said he, as he crossed his legs and interlocked the 
fingers of his hands, “I'll tell you. I can give you three sub- 
stantial reasons for the large insurance I carry, and I think you 
will agree with me that they are solid and satisfactory 

“First: I am in the prime of life. So far as examination 
shows and expert diagnosis determines, I am in perfect condi- 
tion physically, and am, therefore, a first-class risk. I am pros- 
perous in business, with every indication of continuing so. I 
have nothing to worry my mind, nothing disturbs my heart, and 
I am regarded as in perfect condition. I know that as years 
roll on, my body is liable to give way here, there, perhaps every- 
where ; and later on, when I might perhaps desire insurance, for 
any reason, upon my life, I couldn’t get it, because my physical 
condition would be an imperative bar, and would preclude the 
possibility of an acceptance by any well-managed life insurance 
company. Therefore, while well, while prosperous, while in 
this superabundant condition, if I may say so, of health and 
wealth, I take time by the forelock, and in the day of prosperity 
prepare for the day of trial, whether it be mental, physical, or 
financial. 

“ Second: 
Society, in its present hands, or in any of our great life assur- 


[ regard a policy in the Equitable Life Assurance 


ance companies, with the assets they have as against their liabil- 
ities, and managed as they are to-day, as sound and substantial 
an investment as the stock of your Chemical Bank, with its 
assets and managed as it is to-day. A very careful study of the 
tables of life insurance convinced me long ago that in what is 
known as the ‘old line’ companies, prudently managed, saga- 
ciously conducted, there is no possibility, no existing chance of 
failure. 
able as an investment, [ have put my money very largely into 


Therefore, because I consider it prudent, safe, desir- 


life insurance. 

“Third: But there is another reason which 
appear purely sentimental, but which I assure you is significantly 
practical, why I have taken this large amount of insurance. In 


may, to some 


my way I take great pleasure in helping the poor and the needy. 
I believe that we are on this earth for a purpose, and my pur- 
pose, I believe, is to do good, and in a practical way to be what 
is called benevolent, philanthropic, humane in all my _ inter- 


course with my fellow men. Now, by investing in life insurance 
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for the benefit of my estate, payable either in my later years or 


I 


at my death, I amenabled to do my good as I goalong. It may 
be selfish for me to wish to see the fruits of the seed I sow 


Possibly! If so, selfish let it be. I take great pleasure in being 


my own executor, so far as my benevolences go. If I were to 
spend my money lavishly, without thought of my estate and 
those who are to benefit by it after I die, none could gainsa, 


my right, but I would not feel contented and satisfied. By the 


present plan I am enabled both to protect my estate and also to 
help my fellow men.” 

“ Are you, too, insured in any of the assessment companies?” 
1d-line’ 


“No, not a dollar. Everything I have is in the 


companies, as they are called, the solid, substantial, recognized 
bout as 


institutions of the land. 
full a line as they will carry upon a single risk.” 


In all these companies I have 


“ Are your policies life or endowment ?” 
** Both. 
and perfect faith in both.” 


I have a very considerable sum in each of those plan 


“ Have you a large family, and is your insurance for the ben- 
efit of your family ?” 

“No, I have not a large family. Some of my earlier insur- 
ance was taken out in the name of my wife, but the great bulk 
of it is an asset for my estate.” 

I said, “ This amount which you carry, makes you the largest 
single insurer living. I should think the insurance companies 
would make some practical use of the fact that a merchant, in 
good health and prosperous in an extraordinary degree, had 
utilized their system.’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that. 


spondence which passed between the life insurance companies 


Here, however, is a corre- 
represented in this city and myself, on the occasion of my fiftieth 


birthday. Perhaps you would like to see it. 


John Wanamaker, Esq. 


DEAR Str—The subscribers, on behalf of the life insuran 


represented in this city, desire to congratulate you on the attainn 
11th of July, 1887, of your fiftieth birthday. 

We congratulate you on the possession of perfect physical 
unimpaired and ripened faculties of mind continued to you, a1 
and enlarging disposition to be of use to your fellow men, in 
contemplated social and business movements. 

We congratulate you on the unsullied record you have maintain 
business career of more than a quarter of a century. 

We congratulate you upon the abundant success which has ¢ 
quote your own admirable expression, your ‘‘ thinking, trying, 
trusting in God.” 


We greet you as being insured for a larger sum than any other American 


citizen, and we value the practical indorsement which you have g to the 
claims of life insurance. 

With ardent wishes for your continued prosperity and happi 
very truly yours. 

(Signed by the general agents of the life insurance companies re 
Philadelphia, and by the presidents of the Provident Life and Tr 
Penn Mutual Life of that city.) 

The letter of Mr. Wanamaker, in reply, was as follows: 

DEAR Strs—I am pleased to have to-day your letter of c 
and thank you most sincerely for each kindly word of encourag 
contained. I did not know it to be a fact, until your statement 
me, that I held the largest insurance on my life of any one 
States. 
diligence of some of those whose autographs add to the pleasure 


Permit me to say that I should not have been so enriched 


versary day. 
There is a good proverb that says we must strike while the 


her business by 


which might be amended wisely and well for insurance and othe 
But tor 


indiffer- 


is hot, 


adding that there is such a thing as making the iron hot by striki 
some of your judicious men who knew how to touch the iron ba 


nto con- 


ence, and work it up to the white heat of action, and hammer it 
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tracts, I would be poorer to-day, to just that extent that your good companies 
have written upon my life. I feel, therefore, that what you did in fixing my 
attention to life insurance was a positive and substantial service to me, and I 
thank you to-day for it most sincerely. 

I beg to add my congratulations upon the manifest growth of your excellent 
companies, and the increasing wisdom of their management, not only at the top 
in the central offices, but among the men in the thick of the fight on the fields, 
and trust that your system of insurance will continue to improve in simplicity 
and safety until it shall be as much a settled principle of business for all pru- 
dent men to insure the property in their lives as it now is to insure the prop- 
erty in which they live. Yours truly, 

: JOHN WANAMAKER. 

This tells a story clean cut as it stands, pregnant with sugges- 
tion when read between the lines. 

On the whole, John Wanamaker of Philadelphia would seem 
to be considerable of a man from whatever point you view him. 

But the point naturally suggests itself that if a man so wealthy 
as Mr. Wanamaker, with an income largely in excess of his 
necessities—a far-seeing, keen, astute business man—deems life 
insurance of such value for the protection of his estate, how 
much more necessary it is for men of moderate means who, in 
the event of their death, would leave their families comparatively 
destitute ? 

Life insurance will provide for them. 

In many instances within my own personal knowledge the 
wives and children of men whom I knew and with whom I had 
been associated in various ways, have been saved from privation 
and want by means of the life insurance which the husband and 
father had secured for them. 

I know plenty of men who are earning good salaries, live well, 
keep their families comfortable, who have not a dollar put aside 
for a rainy day. ‘They can support their wives and children 
while their health holds out, but suppose death comes along and 
mows them down, what will be the fate of those loved ones 
then ? 

There is nothing like life insurance as an absolute provision 
for one’s family. 

We can’t all go into it as deeply as Mr. Wanamaker has, but 
we can get two, three, ten or fifty thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to our means, and thus do our duty by our families and at 
the same time secure for ourselves that same serenity and peace 
of mind that John Wanamaker enjoys from his larger invest- 
ment. 


REMINISCENCES OF A THIRD OF A CEN- 
TURY IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


U PON the death in October, 1855, of the late Professor 


/ Charles Gill, who was the first actuary of the Montreal 


Life Insurance Company of New York, the writer was appointed 
his successor. Among all the officers of life insurance com- 
panies at that time three only at this time occupy official posi- 
tions. These three are Benj. F. Stevens, president of the New 
England Mutual; Thomas W. Russell, president of the Con- 
necticut General, and myself. The changes in the methods of 
conducting the business are almost as sweeping. 

In the year 1855 the Mutual Life issued $5,498,545 new 
Insurances ; its income was $880,916.23; its total assets were 
$3,178,034.28, and the total amount of insurance in force was 
$24,904,110. The system of thorough canvassing was but just 
commenced by the appointment of the late Henry H. Hyde, who 
was the father of the modern system as its only general agent. 
Endowment assurance policies were but just introduced and 
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practically the only policies in force were whole life and short 
terms. It is a curious fact that if a man was not quite up to the 
standard by reason of family history or personal record, he was 
ofttimes given a short term policy, but one for the whole of life 
was refused—the argument being that, while not a safe risk for 
the whole life, he was acceptable for five or seven years. The 
modern practice is just the reverse. If an applicant is not quite 
up to the standard he might be accepted for an endowment or 
limited payment contract, while an ordinary whole life policy 
would be refused. Another singular fact is that in the earlier 
history of the Mutual Life there was no medical examiner, the 
applicants being generally accepted or declined upon the judg- 
ment of the executive officers. The late Dr. Minturn Post, for 
so many years the chief medical examiner, was in the earlier 
years called upon only in doubtful cases. It is remarkable that 
the rates of mortality among the lives selected upon the judg- 
ment of the executive officers compare favorably with those 
which have been subjected to the most careful medical examin- 
ation. Nor is this fact any reflection upon the skill of the medi- 
cal officers, but it is due to the intimate knowledge possessed by 
the executive officers of their friends and business associates, 
from whom the earlier members of the Mutual Life were 
recruited. 

In 1855 American life companies were dependent almost en- 
tirely upon foreign tables of mortality. 
held in highest repute. 
to ascertain, by carefully collating the facts, how nearly the 
actual mortality experienced in the Mutual Life accorded with 
that to be expected by the English tables. The results proved 
that while the rates of mortality at ages below 30 and above 60 


The Carlisle was the one 
One of my first efforts, as actuary, was 


were higher than expected, the rates between 30 and 60, in which 
the bulk of the insurances were included, were far less. In 
1868 the American Experience Table of Mortality, based chiefly 
upon the statistics of the Mutual Life, was first published, and 
subsequent experience has demonstrated its value as by far the 
best exponent of the rates of mortality which may be expected 
to prevail amongst American assured lives, after the effects of 
recent medical selection have been eliminated. 

Prior to 1863 the practice among all American companies was 
to divide their surplus at stated times among policyholders in 
proportion to their respective premiums paid. In that year the 
Mutual Life divided the surplus among its policyholders in pro- 
portion to their several contributions thereto. These contribu- 
tions resulted (1) from favorable mortality ; (2) from excess of 
interest realized over four per cent.; and (3) from economy in 
expenses. The last item alone bears any relation to the 
premiums paid. The “contribution plan” gained steadily in the 
estimation of insurance experts until now every American com- 
pany has followed, more or less accurately, the example set by 
the Mutual Life. 

The brilliant success of the grand old company called into ex- 
istence many imitators. 
authorized to do business in this State, having at risk $72,197,- 
436. The number increased to a maximum in 1870 when there 
were forty-one, having at risk $1,039,662,517. From this time 
the number of companies steadily declined until at the present 
time there are only twenty-nine in number. Mismanagement of 
the trust funds has been the chief cause of failure in almost every 
case ; but the law and State officials, instead of correcting the 
evils occasioned by the incompetence or worse of the managers 
of companies, have generally aggravated the evils. Asa general 
rule the insurances were all right, and the defects or troubles 


In 1856 there were but eight companies 
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were entirely in the banking department. 
receivers to administer and settle up the banking department, 
regardless of the rights and equities of insurance contracts, 
Such notable in- 
surance Mutual 
(the last a case of foul judicial murder) could easily have been 


worked great hardships, losses and injustice. 
failures as the Charter Oak and the Atlantic 
prevented had the courts insisted upon the application of sound 


principles in each case. Insurance men of impaired 


health and that upon men in vigorous condition has very dif- 
The destruction of all insurances outstand- 


upon 


ferent significance. 
ing in a company, because of a deficiency in the banking depart- 
ment or in its assets, is like cutting off a man’s head because he 
has gangrene in his toe. ‘The law-makers and the law-executors 
have much to answer for in the unnecessary destruction of in- 
surance protection to thousands of policyholders in the com- 
panies which have been put in the hands of receivers and have 
been literally strangled to death by legal crudities and errors. 
[In 1860 the first State Insurance Department was organized 
by Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, and Hon. 
William Other States 


have followed the example, until now each one has its own insur- 


3arnes was appointed Superintendent. 


ance department, presided over by a superintendent, commis- 
sioner or other State official. The business has grown to such 
mammoth proportions, and the interests involved are so im- 
mense, that some governmental supervision is essential. But 
the multiplication of State departments and State officials, with 
the onerous and widely-differing State laws, have imposed bur- 
dens, involving money, time and labor, which are almost unbear- 
able. In many cases first-class companies have voluntarily 
withdrawn from States rather than submit to onerous and un- 
necessary statute requirements. Taxation in many of the States 
is excessive. Any tax beyond the necessary expenses of proper 
State supervision upon life insurance is a tax upon habits of 
economy, thrift and unselfishness. In no other country is such 
a burden permitted. In Great Britain life companies are not 
subjected to taxation or to the taxes on time and labor involved 
in official returns and reports multiplied by the number of 
States. 
country could be condensed into one, and that one be admin- 


If the different State insurance departments in this 


istered by competent officials acting under wise and enlightened 
legislation, great good would result to all parties interested, and 
mainly to the widow and orphans whose benefits are curtailed 
by every dollar wasted in unnecessary expenses or taxation. 
It is true that the State insurance departments are doing a 
good work in collecting and preserving a vast amount of statisti- 
cal data, although at unnecessary expense. With all their efforts, 
however, fraudulent and irresponsible companies not infre- 
quently prey upon the public, having the gwas/ official indorse- 
Even the 
While 
invaluable as evidence of the proper performance of the several 


ment of their right to prey upon the unsuspecting. 
laborious net valuation of policies may be a delusion. 


functions involved in a life insurance contract, the net valuation 
of policies is not of itself a final test or criterion of financial 
solvency. A company with impaired net reserve may be not 
only solvent but may have every prospect of financial success, 
while another with net reserves at present unimpaired may be 
hopelessly insolvent by reason of ruinous contracts. As a final 
and complete test of solvency the system of gross valuations, 
with proper reserves for all contingencies, is the only system. 
The net premium valuation is desirable in its evidence as to the 
faithfulness, or otherwise, with which the spirit of the contract 
has been carried out, rather than for its ostensible object of de- 
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termining the financial soundness of a company or companies, 
In later years the companies in their practices have become 
The absolute forfeiture of p 


more just and more liberal. licies 


is rare. Surrender values are generally allowed. Unneces- 
sary restrictions upon residence and travel have been removed, 
Prompt payment of death claims on receipt of satisfactory 
proofs is generally accorded. It is but rarely that claims by 
death are contested, and in such cases the grounds are well and 
conscientiously taken. 

Taken all in all, the business of life insurance is ably, honestly 
and fairly administered. The good it does is unbounded. In 
the majority of cases the insurance is the chief stay and de pend- 
ence of the widow and orphan. Life insurance deserves the 
and 


With such encouragement its 


patronage of every husband and father and the protection 
fostering care of every legislator. 
progress and improvement will grow apace, and it will prove to 
be, as it ought to be, the most beneficent of human institutions, 
New York, Dec. 27, 1888. Sheppard Homans, 


THE RESERVE IN LEGAL FIDELITY 
INSURANCE. 


HE rule of law under which fire insurance companies and 
companies generally doing casualty insurance are re- 
quired to hold all their unearned premiums as a reserve, is an 
onerous one. Such a company pays not only its losses out of 
its premium income, but also its commissions to agents and its 
general and specific expenses. When, therefore, a company 
reserves all its unearned premium receipts against losses it rust 
provide for its other outgoes of all kinds from other resources. 

In considering the financial strength of a company, it is mani- 
festly unfair to look only to its capital and so-called surplus. 
The unearned premium reserve itself must, and always does, 
contain capital which is practically surplus. The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company had on June 30 4a reserve of $341,000. Its 
losses for 1887 were $232,293. As the reserve is held against 
fifty per cent of the annual business, one-half of its annual loss 
would be the measure of a practical business reserve. It had, 
therefore, $341,000 on June 30 with which to pay probable 
losses of say $120,000, and its actual surplus would be the differ- 
ence between $341,000 and $120,000, plus its nominal surplus 
of $60,000, making its total surplus say $280,000. 

While the Fidelity and Casualty is strong, as thus shown, it 
has recently decided upon a step of a conservative nature. I 
refer to a plan which it has adopted for its reserve in the case of 
what is known as legal bonds. 

These bonds are issued under the sanction of the courts to 
administrators, guardians, trustees, etc. The company is compen- 
sated for the risks thus undertaken by premium payments made 
in yearly installments during the currency of the given bonds. 
Now, it cannot be foretold how many years a bond will run, and 
just here a difficulty has been experienced. As it cannot be 
foretold how much will be received in premiums, there has 
seemed to be no way to calculate the reserve. 

The companies doing this kind of business have avoided the 
difficulty by dealing with their risks as if they were annual, and 
have put in reserve one-half of the unearned part of the annual 
premium. How inadequate such a reserve is may be seen ata 
glance. A company with an annual income of this sort of 
$100,000 may have risks outstanding upon which it has rec eived 
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$500,000, yet its reserve would be $50,000 only—a condition of 
things which, wonderful to say, has not attracted more than 
passing notice from insurance departments. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company does several lines of 
business, and it has made for itself the rule that each kind of 
business shall stand upon its own merits. In order to decide 
whether the law business is properly estimated in its accounts, it 
has decided upon a very simple method of treating its reserve 
against such business. This consists in putting into reserve all 
the premiums received in the department until the same are 
released by cancellation of the given risks. 

This rule in practical operation amounts to putting in reserve 
one-half of the premiums already collected and collectable in 
later years on such business. ‘To illustrate: Manifestly there is 
an average duration of such risks, and manifestly there will 
come a time in its business when the premiums thereafter 
chargeable will be equal to those which have been collected. 
Putting in reserve all premiums collected will, therefore, at some 
date more or less remote, bring the company to such position 
that it has in reserve practically one-half of all premiums which 
have been or will be charged. 

The following diagram will show the working of the plan: 
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The horizontal lines represent the average length of bonds 
written in successive years, the dots represent the years and the 
dotted transverse line represents the average point where busi- 
ness runs off as rapidly as it is put on. All on the left side of 
the dotted line represents premiums received, while all on 
the other side represents the premiums to be received, exactly 
balancing the receipts. In this way there is effected a practical 
compliance with the law which requires fifty per cent of all 
premiums charged to be put in reserve, and a practical com- 
pliance with that basis of the rule of the law under which an 
amount equal to all unearned premiums is to be reserved. 

Such a system will be burdensome as a matter of course, but 
our laws generally, in the matter of reserves, are burdensome. 
Yet, while burdensome, experience proves that companies can 
put up such reserves, and the effect is to give stability and 
all that implies to insurance interests. 

And if stability, or an assurance of stability, is needed in any 
business it certainly is needed in this department of insurance. 
It is the funds of widows and orphans measurably which is de- 
pendent upon the integrity of the company’s bonds, and what- 
ever gives stability in this direction will not only approve itself 
to the courts but to the public. 

One does not have to look far to recognize the greater merit 
of corporate suretyship as respects bonds given under sanction 
of the courts than that of private suretyship, if only the 
former is intelligently directed. A corporation which gives 
such bonds makes a business of scrutinizing its risks both in 
their inception and during their currency. It requires deposits 
of the securities of the given estates. It insists upon regular 
It will not allow an unnecessarily long period of 
In watching its own interests it conserves those of 


accountings. 
the trust. 
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its clients. But it is of prime importance that its own solvency 
shall be maintained, and the plan adopted by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company assures that, so far as such risks are con- 
cerned, in the best manner yet devised, and probably in the 
best manner possible to be devised. 

The company does not claim to have originated this plan. It 
owes the suggestion to a gentleman who has made other valu- 
able suggestions. Geo. F. Seward. 


MISLEADING RATIOS IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE late Elizur Wright when asked in regard to the require- 
ment most essential to the actuary replied that it was the 

ability to clearly comprehend ratios, and their application to 
vital statistics. One cannot think 
clearly or soundly upon matters pertaining to life underwriting 


His answer was correct. 


who has not a clear understanding of what the older arithme- 
ticians denominated “ The Rule of Three.” 

Ratio may be defined as the expression which indicates the 
relation which quantities of the same kind hold to each other. 
It is generally stated by a fraction, in which the second term is 
the numerator and the first is the denominator. It is also ex- 
pressed by placing a sign like a colon between the two factors, 
Indeed, this is the more 
Within the 
last twenty years very many attempts have been made to show 


It may also be indicated by a decimal, 
usual form in dealing with underwriting factors. 


the relative standing of the American life insurance companies 
by tabulating the amounts given in the annual reports to the in- 
surance departments, and giving the mathematical expression 
which indicates the ratio between them. Thus the expense and 
income are often placed side by side as well as the assets and 
liabilities. 
which was trustworthy. 
accurate information is attainable such tables will be mislead- 


We have never yet met any tabulation of this sort 
Indeed, until much fuller and more 


ing, as the conclusions to which they lead are not in harmony 
with the facts of the business. 

It should be remembered that in order to give any value to ex- 
pressions of the sort which we are now considering, the conditions 
which exist between the several offices must be substantially the 
same. ‘This is rarely, if ever, the case. 

The expense ratios as given in the reports of State Commis- 
sioners are constantly quoted as a test of the comparative 
Let 
this matter and see how far this test is fair or just. 


us consider 
Take two 


companies, A and B, in which the expenses are sixty per cent of 


economic management of different offices. 


the first year’s premiums; six per cent on renewal premiums, 
and five per cent of entire income for salaries to employees, 
taxes, etc.: let the business conditions be as follows: 

Company A.—First year’s premiums $200,000 ; renewal pre- 
miums, $2,000,000 ; interest income, $400,000. 

Company B.—First year’s premiums, $200,000 ; renewal pre- 





miums, $200,000 ; interest income, $40,000. The account would 
then be as follows: 








COMPANY A, COMPANY B. 


DO Haw cieenn ote vaw shodcdumes taes ee $2,600,000 $440,000 
First year’s commisssions,...........6.++++: 120,000 120,000 
Renewal commissions. .........cccccceees 120,000 12,000 
CFS QUI wines iessehicncewesisesenns 130,000 22,000 
PE PRs 66 505 oe ee caer nein me 370,000 154,000 
Per cent of income............+- séuneuunsa 15,414 35.00 
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ages given would represent, with any degree of fairness, the 
comparative prudence with which the offices in question are con- 
ducted. 

Furthermore the character of the premium income must be 
taken into consideration. An office which issues a very large 
proportion of ten-year endowments by equal ar nual premiums, 
or ten payment life policies, other things being equal, should 
conduct its work at a lower expense ratio than one doing a life 
business with equal annual premiums till death. And so an 
office which issues a great number of annuity bonds by single 
premiums, the commissions on which are, or should be, only a 
small per cent, cannot fairly be compared with an office which 
does not issue any single premium policies. 

The question as to how the premium income is made up is 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. Company C reports its 
income as the premium less dividends; or, in other words, as 
the cash actually received from policyholders. Company D re- 
ports its income without making any deductions for dividends. 
It in- 
cludes the entire premiums charged in the policy with no re- 


Company E makes up its premium income as follows. 
ductions for return of surplus. All dividends used in the pur- 
chase of reversionary insurance. Where policies are surrendered 
for paid-up insurance, such paid-up insurance is rated by the sin- 
gle premium table, and the amount named as consideration in the 
policy credited as premium income, and the books are balanced 
by a charge to surrender values. To show the effects of these 
methods we will assume that each office receives say $4,000,000 
in premiums, deducting no dividend ; that the expenses were 
$600,000 ; that of the reserve apportioned to paid-up policies is 
$800,000 ; that the amount returned in dividends is $1,200,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is used in cases to purchase paid-up insur- 
ance. The premium income of each company would be as 
follows : 

Company C, $4,000,000, less $1,200,000 dividend, or say , 800,000 


Company D 4,000,000 
Company E, income from premiums.............. $4,000,000 

Dividends used to purchase reversionary insurance.. 1,000,000 
Reserve carried over to paid-up insurance and named 


in policy as consideration 800,000— 5,800,000 


The per cent of expense in case of Company C would be 
21.43; of Company D, 15.00; of Company E, 10.34. 

These illustrations show how easy it is to create an unfair 
impression in regard to the economical conduct of the business 
by an ingenious system of bookkeeping. It also shows how one 
may be misled by statements made by companies to insurance 
bureaus. 

The rates of assets to liabilities is another test which is often 
referred to by agents and policyholders. The capital stock 
If it is it increases 
the ratio materially if the company is small. The stability 
given by the surplus depends both upon the size of the company 
and its accumulations. While five per cent may be 
abundantly large in an office with one hundred millions of 


may or may not be included in the assets. 


asset 


dollars, it would not suffice in a company with only two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The fact has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in the history of American life underwriting. The rea- 
sons for this seeming anomaly are found in the greater uniform- 
ity in the experience of the larger office, and in the fact that the 
ratios of its premium income and its loss outgoes to its entire 


income are less than in the smaller. Furthermore, financial 
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misfortunes, which would seriously embarrass the smaller com- 
pany, would scarcely be felt by the larger. ‘There can, indeed, 
be no safe departure from the rule which we have foreshadowed, 
There is no greater fallacy than that of judging of the com- 
parative conditions of two offices by the per cent of surplus 
held by each. Other conditions must be taken into the account 
before a safe conclusion can be reached. 

A prominent actuary some months ago compiled from the 
public reports a statement of the interest earnings of the com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. It appeared from the 
conclusions which he reached that the earnings of some offices 
were as high as seven per cent on the mean amount of assets, 
while in other cases it was less than two and one-half per cent. 
When one considers that the investments are limited to first-class 


securities, such as mortgages on real estate, United States, 
State, county and town bonds, he will conclude that it can be 
fairly assumed that the funds of two companies in the same 
locality will earn about the same rate of interest. A careful exam- 
ination of the dividends of the several offices sustains this view 

An explanation of the wide disagreement between mathematical 
deductions and the conclusions drawn from business results is 
found in the fact that companies do not make up their interest 
returns in the same manner. One office will include the advance 
made computing semi-annual and quarterly premiums, while others 
donot. Another office may include the appreciation or deprecia- 
tion in securities; a third may include business on loans, while 
a fourth will only take what is actually made during the year 
by the funds invested. We know of one office which has a con- 
siderable number of paid-up policies, against which notes are 
held, upon which no interest has been received for twelve to 
eighteen years. Yet every year the amount of interest for the 
entire period which has intervened since the policy became 
paid up is put in the report as interest due and unpaid. Thus 
the first year’s earnings on the older of the notes may have done 
duty eighteen times, the second seventeen times, etc. We 
hardly need remark that no conclusions drawn from interest 
statements made up in so varied a manner can be of any value 
whatever. 

The public reports include the ratio of policies paid to mean 
number in force, and the ratio of mean amount of losses paid to 
mean amount at risk during the year. As showing the vitality 
experience of any office such ratios are not only utterly worthless, 
but they are delusive. By their use a great wrong may be done 
to an office in the conduct of whose affairs the most censorious 
The truth is 


that it is not possible to compare the loss-rates in several offices 


expert which was not worthy of commendation. 


without knowing the ages of the persons insured, the dates of 
the policies which they hold, as well as the amounts insured 
thereunder and the form of the insurance. This will enable a 
computant to ascertain the amount of the losses expected from 
the table of mortality and rate of interest used, and compare it 
with the amount actually paid. Itis not always fair to compare 
these ratios, as one office may be securing a much larger pro- 
portion of new insurance than another, and consequently have 4 
2.4 per 


more favorable loss rate. It is possible for a loss ratio of 


cent of the mean amount at risk in one office to be favorable, 
while that of 1.2 per cent in another might be excessive. It 
should be borne in mind that the amount of a company’s loss 
is always the amount named in the policies paid less the reserve 
on such policies, 

Expense ratios are computed in various ways, some ol which 
are illogical. A leading insurance journal in a recent issue says 
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“that the class of companies which pays for expenses the smallest 
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percentage on the amount paid to policyholders is the cheapest 
to insure in.” If this should be taken as a basis and the expe- 
rience of the past five years as a guide, the United Brethren 
Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, with a loss rate of nearly four 
per cent, would be the most desirable office with which we are 
acquainted. 

Equally absurd is the effort to determine in regard to the 
economical conduct of an office by comparing its expenses with 
the amount of insurance in force. There is no logical connec- 
tion between the two quantities; and if there were, no allowance 
is made for the ages of members, for the forms of policy or for 
the volume of new insurance issued during the last fiscal year 
with that in force. We have often met comparisons of this sort, 
and have observed that they have ordinarily been used to cover 
up a large expense account. 

The public reports are the principal sources from which infor- 
mation in regard to life insurance offices can be obtained. 
They do not contain information upon which correct estimates 
in regard to the comparative economy, losses or interest receipts 
can be made. Hence it is always safe to conclude that ratios 
bearing upon these points are not trustworthy, and that any 
agent or officer who uses them is either ignorant of the first 
principles of science of underwriting, or desires to place the 
company which he represents in a better light than it deserves. 

Henry Worthington Smith. 





PRACTICAL RESULTS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


URING the last few years the attention of readers of the 
daily press has been called from time to time to the 
magnitude and importance of life insurance in this country in 
the aggregate; to the immense amount of insurance on lives, 
which, including assessment assurance and insurance against ac- 
cidental death, now amounts to not less than six thousand mil- 
lions of dollars; to the immensity of the necessary accumula- 
tion—over six hundred millions of dollars; to the fact that it 
ranks as inferior to few, if ‘any, of the largest interests of the 
American people. This is strikingly seen when we consider 
that the welfare of five million families, comprising not less than 
fifteen millions of women and children, come under its protec- 
tion; that in the year 1882, in payments of death losses (ex- 
cluding the other immense payments in the way of endowments 
and dividends), $38,000,000 was paid to the widows and 
orphans of insurers; the next year, $47,000,000; the next year, 
$50,000,000; the next year, $57,000,000; the next year, 
$62,000,000; and in the year 1887, the last year in which we 
have statistics, $72,000,000, showing that the increase during 
that six years had been from $38,000,000 to $72,000,0c00o—or 
nearly double. Let the agents show the same activity that has 
characterized them heretofore, there will be no neighborhood in 
the United States in which the life insurance companies will not 
dispense each year more to the families of deceased persons 
than the entire amount of property distributed through the 
Surrogate courts. And yet how little we are able to realize, 
from our own observation, the extent of the benefits conferred, 
and that to such beneficiaries, including probably thirty thous- 
and families, about seventy millions of dollars have been paid 
during the past year by the old line life insurance companies 
alone. At first sight it would seem to be very singular that 
transactions of such magnitude, affecting so large a number of 
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families and individuals, should go on around us and attract so 
little attention, and that their effect on the life and welfare of 
these families and individuals should not be seen on every side. 

Perhaps, however, this great, quiet work is only an indication 
of the immense resources—the vast family life and the magni- 
tude of the daily and yearly work of our country throughout its 
great and widespread population—and that the vast extent of 
our territory itself scatters the beneficial influence of life insur- 
ance far and wide, and to that extent accounts for there being 
no very large payments made at one time in any particular 
neighborhood or locality. And yet a few moments’ considera- 
tion by one familiar with the family life of his neighborhood— 
especially in country neighborhoods—would inevitably bring to 
light families whose comfort and associated life flows on by the 
help of these payments, although the father and head may have 
been long since removed by death. 

This thought led the writer to question whether inquiry 
would not show in the neighborhood of his own residence bene- 
ficial results from life insurance payments. At first it seemed 
that there were none; but of families residing in the past fifteen 
years near him, in a suburban locality, he found that on the 
death of his next neighbor a few years since $20,000 had been 
paid to that family by a life insurance company. The family 
consisted of a widow, with six daughters under eighteen years 
of age. During the lifetime of the father, who occupied a 
prominent position in business, and up to a short time before 
his death, when he failed in business, the family were living in 
great comfort and elegance—a refined and lovely family. His 
failure and sickness occurring together threw his family for 
some time before his death for support upon their friends. Fol- 
lowing this payment of $20,000 for a few years, shows that the 
mother, who was a woman of character and education, had been 
able to keep her family together and provide comfortably for 
their support and education. 

Another family in the same neighborhood received, at the 
death of the head of the family, about $30,000 insurance money. 
This enabled the widow to save for her children a very valuable 
real estate, which otherwise would have been swept away, as a 
period of great depression in real estate values, lasting for sev- 
eral years, took place immediately after his death, so that there 
was little sale for such property, even at a ruinous sacrifice. In 
this case it is probable that the $30,000 in cash paid over at 
that time by the life insurance companies, without any ostenta- 
tion or display, was equivalent to the entire real estate, which 
was valued at not less than $250,000, as it was somewhat incum- 
bered by mortgage and subsequent assessments for improve- 
ments, 

The same neighborhood gave one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the advantages of life insurance. The executor 
of the estate of the deceased insurer told the writer that a short 
time before the death of his friend he called on him at his 
house, as he was slightly ill. The conversation turning on the 
provision made by him as a business man for his family, he re- 
marked, not, however, feeling any apprehension in regard to his 
illness: “If I should die, my family would be well off, as I 
have at least $200,000 of good, solid real estate over and above 
all incumbrances on it.” Less than two weeks from that time 
his disease terminated fatally, and then the settlement of the 
estate showed that far from his having anything to leave to his 
family, the indebtedness on his real estate swallowed up every- 


thing, including the savings of a widowed sister which she had 
placed in his hands, and the entire support of two families fell 
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on a policy of $5000, which was all that remained of a life of 
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laborious and apparently successful effort. 

These illustrations may show why we do not see more of the 
results growing out of the payments made to families on policies 
of insurance maturing by death. Families all over the country 
receive the money; they make no display of the sources of their 
continued support after the death of the father; very few know 
of it at the time, and even they forget it shortly. This suggests 
that similar cases known to agents could be very well used if 
given to the executive officers of their companies from time to 
time, enabling them to make use of details such as are given in 
the three cases above narrated. It would not be necessary to 
give the names of the persons concerned, but such facts, gath- 
ered in a leaflet, would be in many cases valuable to the can- 
vasser for insurance; they bring the matter down to familiar 
every-day life in a manner that cannot be done by the grand 
figures we give above, which tell of the benefits of insurance in 


Jj. L. Halsey. 
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INSURANCE OF LARGE RISKS.* 
BY RICHARD A, McCURDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
if the following remarks I limit my consideration of the 
subject mainly to the operations of my own company, and, 
for convenience, I take my figures from its recorded experience ; 
but, with the necessary modifications, they are applicable to any 
large and prosperous life insurance company. 

It is sometimes objected that it is dangerous for any company 
to take so large a risk as $100,000 upon a single life, because it 
is impossible to obtain enough of such risks to make a general 
average. ‘This argument assumes that such risks must be con- 
sidered separately as a distinct branch of business, and are not 
merged in the general average of the company. This is plaus- 
ible but unsound. A few simple figures will illustrate the matter. 
Suppose only one man, thirty-five years old, to be insured for 
$100,000, the chances are a little less than one in 112 that 
3ut if two such men are so 
the 


he will die within the next year. 


insured, the chance of both dying within year is but 
one in 12,500; and if the number be increased to five, the 
chance that all will die within the year is less than one in 
17,600,000,000. ‘The first case is one in which there is a remote 
loss—the very possibility against 


but the 


business possibility of a 
which the insurance is designed as a protection ; 
second case is one in which the possibility of entire loss is so 
remote that in every business, except life insurance, such a 
chance would be disregarded entirely. In the last case the 
possibility of entire loss is so extremely remote that the negative 
of it amounts to a vastly greater degree of certainty than is 
ordinarily attained in human affairs. Now let us suppose that 
there are ten companies of equal size, each of them having more 
than $42,000,000 at risk, and $12,500,000 of assets; and let us 
suppose that each of these companies insures one life for the 
amount of $100,000, there is about one chance in eleven that 
some one of the companies may meet with such a loss during 
the year, and the loss of so large an amount would be a disturb- 
ance, at a maximum of perhaps twenty per cent in the ordinary 


* This article, written by President McCurdy for The Independent, is by special 


arrangement with the author and with the publisher, printed in this issue of Tue SpecTraTor 


concurrently with its appearance in The Independent.—Editor THe Spx 
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and regular movement of its losses. Such a disturbance any 


company of moderate strength could very well bear; but the 


disturbance would be reduced to insignificance if it should fal] 


on the aggregate of the ten companies considered as on« 


instead 


of upon a single one. This would be precisely the result in my 


own company and relatively such in any of the other great com- 
panies. 

Twenty-five years ago all the life insurance companies doing 
business in New York, taken together, had at risk an amount i 
the aggregate considerably less than this company has to-day. 
and their total assets were much less than one-half of the pres- 


ent assents of this company. 


At that time any single applicant 
] 
i 


desiring a very large amount of insurance, was compelled to 
obtain policies from a number of different companies ; it was 
easily practicable for a good healthy life to obtain in each of the 
twenty-seven companies a policy for $10,000, making an aggre- 
gate insurance of $270,000. There were already several in- 
stances in which an aggregate insurance of a larger amount than 
$100,000 was obtained on a single life in this way. No one 
ever thought at that time of suggesting danger to the insurance 
system on account of the insurance by the aggregate strength of 
the companies of so large an amount, and yet it is easy to see 
that, when one company combines in itself more than the strength 
divided among twenty-seven companies, the safety of such insur- 
ance, other things being equal, is vastly increased. So conser- 
vative has been the progress of most American companies in 
increasing the limit of insurance upon a single life, that the 
present maximum is merged in and supported by the larger pro- 
portion of insurance distributed among the multitude of other 
policyholders, and therefore involves less real risk from an ex- 
traordinary loss than did an insurance of $1000 in the earliest 
stage of any one of them. In every increase of the limit this 
company has made, it has been the case that by far the greater pro- 
portion of persons insuring to the new limit have been already 
insured up to the former limit, so that we have a very large pro- 
portion of policyholders who have taken at different times addi- 
] 


tional insurances, and this is doubtless true of all other large 


companies. The result is a natural one, and arises from two 
causes, 
1. The policyholder has not to be educated either as to the 


duty or advisability of insurance, or as to the merits of the 


company. 

2. And as a consequence of the first, he is an easier subject 
for the agent, who naturally seeks the risk which gives him the 
least trouble to secure. 

Now, what can give a better guarantee for the excellence of a 
risk than the fact that already once, twice, thrice, perhaps six or 
seven times, at different and at advancing ages, a risk has been 
subjected to a rigorous physical examination, the family record 
compared at each date with what it was at the prior date, so that 


if any hereditary taint develops as life goes on, it may be de- 
tected and its significance noted, and the result is arrived at that 
to-day the man of fifty is found to be as sound in physical health, 
in habits and in apparent hereditary tendencies as he was when 
he was previously examined, say at twenty-one, at thirty-three and 
at forty-five? Can it be questioned that the company issues its 
policy on such a risk with greater confidence and with much 
greater safety than it had when it issued its first policy on the 
same man? Ihave always maintained that the very best bust 
ness a life insurance company can dois to work over its existing 


habitually 


members. Note, also, that insurers for large sums 


distribute their life insurance in the same manner that they do 
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their fire insurance. Thus, each risk is surveyed, so to speak, 
by several different corps of officials acting independently of 
each other: and when the decision of all becomes concurrent, 
this fact affords a guarantee of the safety of the risk vastly 
greater than could be inferred from only one inspection, how- 
ever minute and critical. 

It should be considered, also, that in a country like ours, where 
inherited fortunes are relatively few, and where the vast majority 
of men of fortune have earned their fortunes themselves, the 
men who can afford to take and pay for large policies must 
probably have reached or approximated to middle age ; and it 
is self-evident that the man who has attained the age of forty- 
five, in sound health and with habits unimpaired, is a safer risk 
than a man of twenty-one with all the uncertainties of the future 
before him. The greatest of all hazards that life insurance com- 
panies assume is that of the personal habits of the applicant. 
In other words, it may be safely assumed that at forty-five the 
unknown and dangerous element of bad habits is eliminated, if 
the habits of the man are then, and always have been, good. 
Now, although the mortality tables undoubtedly reflect this gain, 
it is none the less true that in appealing to this particular class 
for insurance we are appealing to the class from which this 
hazard is practically eliminated. 

It has been sometimes objected that in times of wide-spread 
disaster the strain upon the mind and nerves of men engaged in 
immense industrial, commercial or financial vocations would be 
so great as to result in a largely increased death-rate among this 
class, and thus inflict unlooked for losses upon life insurance 
companies. In my judgment experience does not sustain this 
theory. I know of no facts which support it, and, in the nature 
of things, I believe it to be unsound. Can there be any question 
that the Wall street magnate or the railroad king sees the fluctu- 
ations in the price of his securities, which may reach a million 
or more a day, with steadier nerves, with less excitement, than is 
felt by the Third avenue retailer who does not know where to 
find the petty sum due for rent upon the quarter day, or the 
clerk upon a salary who has to meet a note for a hundred dol- 
lars, and is short one-half of it? Abstractly all these things are 
relative, but in fact the mental strain and the physical worry are 
less to the man who is inured to their effects and indurated by 
their occurrence, than to him whose experience is limited, and 
to whom, to borrow a homely simile, a dollar looks as large as a 
cart-wheel. 

The objection that the mortality among heavily insured lives 
may be greater than among the ordinary smaller ones is thus met 
by the acturaries and other officers of a prominent American 
company : 

“If the mortality is greater among large risks it must be be- 
cause men assured for large sums are less healthy, and conse- 
quently shorter lived, or more exposed to accident or over-worked 
from business cares, or that fraud is more likely to be practiced 
in assuring them. 

“Let us consider these points. As to health and freedom 
from accident, the experience of companies in England has been 
that the larger the average amount of the risks the better the 
ratio of mortality ; and the officers of the companies there deem 
ita good proof of the improving character of their business if 
they can show that the average size of their risks has increased. 
Companies there and here have been all the time extending the 
upper limit of their assurance. This extension they would hardly 
have made had they found this class of business unprofitable. 
Again, the tables that have been published of the experience of 
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the richer classes, like the nobility of England, show a less ratio 
of mortality than among the poorer classes or than the average 
of the whole population. Again, the very class that, with the 
proposed extension, we should take for $100,000 we now take 
for $50,000, leaving other companies to take the balance ; and 
in the long run it can make but little difference whether we take 
one hundred men each for $50,000, or fifty of the same men for 
$100,000, the yearly premium being the same and there being no 
mathematical reason why the average mortality should be 
different. 

“ As to fraud, it is doubtless true, that increasing the limit of 
risk may increase the motive. But, if intending to commit a 
fraud, a person experienced in the management of assurance 
offices would be more likely to apply for a limited amount in 
several offices rather than for a very great*sum in one office, 
where the magnitude of the risk would necessarily inspire great 
caution among the responsible officers.” 

In support of this latter proposition I may add that the ex- 
perience of my own company shows that on policies of $20,000 
and upwards the size of the risk has stimulated the care of 
selection so much more than it has stimulated the applicants, 
that these risks have proved, in the aggregate, better than the 
average risk of the company to a far greater degree than could 
have been anticipated. The losses are but sixty-six per cent 
of the company’s average during the same period after 
entrance. 

Again, people of wealth, able to carry large policies, are not 
as liable to death from epidemic and contagious diseases as 
those who can only pay for smaller policies, because of their 
better manner and habits of living, because they have the means 
to remove from an infected district, or to secure the best medi- 
cal and other attendance if attacked by disease, and because they 
have, as a rule, more intelligence to guide them. 

It is a matter of common observation that the successful 
business men of the country, who have acquired wealth in man- 
aging large enterprises, are most often backed by strong phy- 
siques, great power of endurance, ancestral longevity and good 
health, and it is largely because of these traits that they have 
been able to attain these results. There are, of course, excep- 
tions ; but the general rule of the survival of the fittest will 
stand. They are well fed, well housed and well cared for ; they 
have opportunity for recreation and the means for promoting 
health and vitality. Such people are insuring more and more 
every year, and it is this class, and this class only, that the 
American companies seek to insure for large amounts. 

The whole scope of the business has changed in the last ten 
or fifteen years on account of this demand for large amounts of 
life insurance by the insuring public. 

At the end of forty-five years the assets of one company have 
been multiplied 3870 times, and its aggregate risks 289 times, 
and yet it is suggested that a ten-fold increase in amount of sin- 
gle risks may be excessive. 

It would be stretching comparison beyond reasonable bounds 
to claim that, if a company, at the end of its first year of exist- 
ence, could carry with safety individual risks of more than one- 
third of its total assets, it could, with assets of say $125,000.000, 
carry individual risks in equal percentage ; but it does not ap- 
pear unreasonable to claim that if a company could safely carry 
single risks of $20,000 with assets of $12,000,000, and of 
$30,000 with assets of $50,000,000, it may now, with equal 
safety, carry single policies of $100,000 with assets of $125,- 
000,000, and with widely distributed risks, the average of which 
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is little over $3000 each, but amounting in the ager 


ggregate to 
nearly $500,000,000. 

When we add to these considerations the others which I have 
risks 
large amounts is generally superior to the average, we find the 
that 


the whole body of policyholders—those which strengthen the 


already given to show that the character of the taken for 


conclusion irresistible the most desirable class of risks for 
company the most, which promise to every insurer for large or 
small amounts the greatest security and profit—are those which 
include a reasonable proportion of the largest risks now ac- 
cepted. 

To sum up: 

1. The assumption that enough such risks cannot be obtained 
to support an application of the principle of average, is an en- 
tire mistake. Already the number of those who have deemed it 
expedient to insure themselves for the largest amount allowed 
upon a life by any company in this country is so large as not 
only to afford a fair and, indeed, extremely favorable average of 
loss, but it adds enormous strength to the entire system of life 
insurance, and promises in the future to attain vastly greater 


proportions. 
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2. ‘Ihe losses among the larger risks have always been n 


the the 


lerged 


in and corrected by general mortality; and ass 


ilrance 


that they will continue to be so, under present limits, is now at 


least one hundred times as strong as it was in the early days of 


life insurance. 
3. The mortality experience on large risks is better than the 
average experience of the companies; and, 


Lastly, I should not think of calling the actuary of any other 


company as a witness did not our own actuary, Professor Bart- 
lett, the 


brought the weight of his profound learning and unsury 


sustain my views; but, inasmuch as professor has 


assed 


attainments in this branch of knowledge to my aid, I venture to 


quote from Emory McClintock, the distinguished actuary of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, who, in a pri- 


vate letter, says: 


‘You may think me radical when I say that I have never 


known of any company fixing too large a limit to the amount at 


risk on a single life, nor have I heard any mathematical in- 


] 


vestigation of the subject which did not permit a limit beyond 


life insurance 


that which would be adopted in practice by any 


officer.” 





HARTFORD. 


INDULGES IN SOME UNDERWRITING 


REMINISCENCES. 


‘*PERSIMMONS” 


Persimmons accepts with pleasure THE SPECT ATOR'S invitation to contribute 
his quota towards the commemoratory number of its twenty-first anniversary. 


THE SPECTATOR having reached its majority, will now, without doubt, feel 


quite at liberty to say and do what it likes. 


As for your Hartford correspondent, while ‘‘ Persimmons”’ has scarcely 


reached his majority, nevertheless it will be eighteen years next month since he 


wrote his first letter for your journal ; therefore, he feels nearly as venerable 


as THE SPECTATOR itself, and in this letter will endeavor to follow out your 


for in no business more than ours can we appre- 


** Tempora 


request, and be retrospective, 


ciate to the fullest extent the motto, mutantur et nos muta mur 


in tllis.” 
THE SPECTATOR 
insurance companies, some of whom died a natural death, others of consump- 


has attended the birth and the funeral of a good many 


tion ; some committed suicide, chiefly Aart kari ; while with others, alas! it 


was a case of fratricide. Some have been destroyed by sweeping conflagra- 


tions, others by bad management and overpaid ignorance, and many, without 
doubt, for not properly advertising their merits in THE SPECTATOR ; but has 
We trow 
if it does 


At any rate, 


THE SPECTATOR ever attended the funeral of an insurance paper ? 

not, for a good insurance paper never dies, and they are all good ; or, 
die, it dies like the fly, and a dozen rise to celebrate the obsequies. 
if an insurance paper has died within the last twenty-one years, we can say, with 
great respect to the cloth, we have not missed it, and we know we would have 
the coming 


missed it had it disappeared from our midst ; and we believe 


underwriter of 2889 will find them all there. They may have changed their 


even have changed editors and 


For the 


titles and the color of their covers ; they 
their Hartford correspondents, but they will be there all the same. 


And then, 


may 


good insurance paper never dies. again, it is like an omnibus, for 


while an editorial may sometimes be crowded out, whoever saw an insurance 


paper so full—or its publishers, either—that they could not find room for one 
more ad? 
We believe there was a paper published in Virginia once which suddenly 


disappeared, but that did not die ; it simply dried up and blew away, and we 


have no doubt is now better off in a world where fire insurance is not needed, 
It was not the paper's fault, however, that the cold and cruel wu 
world failed to appreciate the advantage of advertising, payment in advance ; 


the paper was willing, but the cash was weak, and the other fellows felt so 
sorry for its premature demise that they came right forward and nobly started 
half a dozen new insurance papers to fill the gap, just to show the insurance 
companies that, as far as insurance journals were concerned, one swallow did 
not make a summer, and one man could not make ten tailors 

o THE SPECTATOR 
its birth, and consequently remember it was born with its eye-teeth 


! 


is tw enty-one years old to-day ! Tous wl ttended 


already cut, 
It may not be as old as the Bible, as the id, but 


it seems much older. nor 


All insurance papers, a 


I wish I « 


Any insurance paper would just 


for an insurance paper it is a regular Methuselah. 
THE 
the same of all insurance 


SPECTATOR especially, of course, are very obliging. uld say 


managers. as soon 
take a full-page ad. as not, even if it does take up more space and a good deal 
Why, the 


Is not the underwriter just as clever a fellow 


more trouble in the setting up. then, do not insurance companies 


more fully reciprocate ? as the 


Of course he is, and we have no doubt the only reason he fails to 


paper man ? 


increase his cards is in appreciation of the trouble and extra work so large a 


card would give the journals ; and rather than do this, he makes a martyr of 


himself, and insists on making it only a quarter of a column more or less, 


espe- 


cially less. 


By the way, if we are to get free trade and the duty is taken off foreign 


insurance papers, the price of the home article must come down ; otherwise 


underwriters will have to change their subscriptions and advertisements to the 


London papers. 


ind our- 


But you asked for a letter of retrospection, instead of which w 


selves digressively prospective. Let us, therefore, turn backwards a little It 


seems only the day before yesterday, instead of August, 1860, when your cor- 


Hartford 


respondent entered the service of the old Connecticut Fire ; when 
this conti- 
his conti 


then, as now, was considered one of the chief insurance centres of 


ns to Us, 


ais W ell as 


nent ; but how wonderful the growth and changes in these as it se 


few years, which have occurred in the insurance interests of this cit 
none greater than the old Connecticut itself, 
out of which corporation every one of its then officers and directors have passed 


throughout the world, and with 


to the great beyond. The directors of this company at that time were 4s 
t 


strong a body of representative citizens as could possibly be got togeth¢ 
Morgan of 


r, con- 


taining such names as Governor Edward D. your State, James 
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Dixon, at that time United States Senator ; Julius Catlin, who was at the 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the State ; Joseph Trumbull and others equally 
prominent, All are dead and another generation has come onto the stage, and 
it is interesting to note that the present Connecticut board contains four of the 
sons of the then board of direction, namely: Hon. Henry C. Robinson, 
Julius Catlin of New York city, D, R. Howe and Robert Allen. Then the 
old Connecticut occupied a little room on State street and kept one clerk ; 
now they own their own building, one of the handsomes: and best equipped 
insurance offices in the city, with a large corps of clerks, a Western 
department and a Pacific Coast department, each in turn employing its 
numerous clerks. Then the Connecticut had $200,000 capital, and assets of 
only $231,000 ; now it has $1,000,000 capital, and assets of considerably over 
$2,000,000. Then its premium receipts were only $78,000, and its total 
income only $90,000 ; to-day its premium income is $1,000,000, and its aggre- 
gate income over $1,100,000. 

Since those days the Connecticut has passed through four great conflagra- 
tions. The first was the Troy fire in 1862, where the loss was $3,000,000, 
The second was the Portland fire of 1866, where the loss was $10,000,000, 
In those days these conflagrations seemed enormous, as they were then unpre- 
cedented. But the underwriter who, in these days, would object or murmur 
at a trifling conflagration like the Troy and Portland fires, would be con- 
sidered altogether too thin-skinned to prosecute the insurance business. 

On the fourth of July, 1866, when the Portland fire occurred, your correspond- 
ent happened to be in Lowell, Mass., and upon the first telegraphic advices 
of this conflagration started at once for Portland, and was the first underwriter 
to arrive at that city, the fire not being then under control. The Connecticut 
at that time was represented by Jeremiah Dow, known to the fraternity as 
“Uncle Jerry.” Not being aware that about every other insurance agent in 
Portland at that time bore the name of Dow, your correspondent looked up an 
insurance agent by the name of Dow, who, he assumed, represented the Con- 
necticut. When asking this particular Dow how much his company had lost, 
the aforesaid Dow, who also made the mistake of taking your correspondent 
for the representative of the other Hartford company he represented, said, 
‘Well, you will lose probably about $300,000,” at which your correspondent 
made the remark that as his company only had about $230,000, he might as 
well start for home. The misunderstanding was, however, soon rectified, and 
while the Connecticut had made a loss which at that time was without prece- 
dent, they had no trouble in promptly adjusting and paying all claims. 

Then came the Chicago fire in 1871, where the loss was $200,000,000 ; and 
then, just as the Connecticut had reorganized with $500,000 capital, came the 
3oston fire in November, 1872, with a loss of $75,000,000; but the cities of 
Troy, Portland, Chicago and Boston still live and are flourishing ; so is the 
Connecticut, and so is THE SPECTATGR. 

At the time of which we speak, in 1860, the following comprised the insurance 
corporations of every kind which were in existence in Hartford at that time : 

tna Fire, Charter Oak, City Fire, Merchants, Hartford Fire, the Hartford 
County Mutual, North American Fire, Connecticut Fire, New England Fire, 
Phoenix Insurance Company and the Union Fire. All these companies, includ- 
ing the Putnam Fire, which was not in business at the time of which we speak, 
were wiped out by the Chicago fire, except the Aitna, Hartford, Phoenix and 
Connecticut. The Union Fire, which probably most of our Hartford citizens 
have long since forgotten all about, had not waited for the Chicago fire, but 
went out of business long before. This company was incorporated in 1859, 
with a $150,000 capital, and soon passed away. 

The Charter Oak Fire was reorganized under the name of the Atlas, which 
also subsequently retired from business. The City Fire was reorganized as 
the Orient Insurance Company. The Merchants is now known as the Na- 
tional Insurance Company. The balance gave up the fight. 

The life insurance companies at that date were the AZtna, Charter Oak, 
Connecticut Mutual and the American Temperance Life Insurance Company. 
The latter having changed its name, is now known as the Phoenix Life Insur- 
ance Company. ‘The Charter Oak, as many know too well, has ceased to do 
business ; while we have now in addition the Connecticut General Life and 
the Hartford Life and Annuity. In those days there were no Steamboiler or 
Travelers Accident Insurance Company, which two companies are to-day at 
the head of similar institutions of the world. In those days the only fire in- 
surance company which had a capital of $1,000,000 was the /&tna, with 
$1,500,000 ; next in rank came the Hartford, with a capital of $500,000 ; 
then came the Phoenix, with a capital of $400,000. The Charter Oak and 
North American had a capital of $300,000 each ; the City Fire, $250,000 ; 
while the Merchants, Connecticut and New England had a capital of $200,000 
each ; and the Union $150,000. 

Now there is no Hartford fire insurance company which has a capital of less 
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than $1,000,000, while the tna has a capital of $4,000,000; the Pheenix, 
$2,000,000 ; and the Hartford, $1,250,000. 

Then the entire fire insurance capital of the city amounted to $4,000,000. 
Now it amounts to $10,250,000. ‘Then the gross assets of the fire companies 
amounted to about $5,600,000. Now, including the assets of the Scottish 
Union and National, and the Lion, which for the past eight years have had 
their American headquarters in this city, their gross assets amounted to the 
sum of $28,000,000, ‘Then the total premium receipts amounted to about 
$3,500,000. Now to $10,500,000. ‘Then the total income was less than 
$4,000,000. Now it is $12,000,000. 

Then the only foreign fire insurance company doing business in the United 
States was the Liverpool and London, with a premium income of about $500,000 
and with assets in the United States of only $860,000, Now we have two 
foreign companies in Hartford who do a larger business, and have larger 
assets, than this now well-known company did at that time; and in place of 
one foreign fire insurance company in the United States we have twenty-three. 

In the life assurance business the changes and growth are still more marked. 
The Etna Life, whose entire capital and surplus at that time amounted only 
to about $250,000, had on January first last assets to the amount of $32,550,688. 
The Phoenix Life, under the name of the American Temperance Life, then had 
in capital and surplus only a little over $200,000. Now it has assets to the 
sum of $11,000,000. The Connecticut Mutual, which then had assets of a little 
ever $3,000,000, showed $56,627,120 assets at their last statement. We have 
also a company since organized, the Connecticut General, with nearly $2,000,000 
of assets. The Hartford Life and Annuity with over $1,000,000, and the 
Grand Old Travelers with assets of some $10,000,000, and the Hartford Steam 
Boiler with assets of over $1,000,000, Then the aggregate income of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life was less than $1,000,000. Last year it was nearly 
$7,500,000, ‘To-day the assets of our life insurance companies are something 
over $112,000,000, their premium income some $14,000,000, and their total 
income between $16,000,000 and $17,000,000, while the total annual income 
of all our insurance corporations to-day amounts to nearly $30,000,000, with 
total assets of over $140,000,000. 

The change in the fersonelle of the offices during this period has been no less 
thorough and remarkable. At that date the officers of the AZtna were Edw. 
G. Ripley, president; T. A. Alexander, vice-president, and T. K. Brace, oo 
secretary. Of the Merchants, now the National, Mark Howard, president, 
and E. T. Lobdell, secretary. Of the North American, Jas. G. Bolles, presi- 
dent, and A. F. Hastings, secretary. Of the City Fire, now the Orient, 
C. B. Bowers, president, and C, C. Waite, secretary. Of the Hartford Fire 
H. Huntington, president ; T. C. Allen, secretary. Of the Hartford County 
Mutual, C. Shepard, president ; D. D. Irving, secretary. Of the Connecticut 
Fire, B. W. Greene, president, and John B. Eldridge, secretary. Of the 
Charter Oak, Ralph Gillette, president, and Jos. H. Sprague, secretary. Of 
the New England Fire, N. M. Watermann, president, and Geo. D. Jewett, 
secretary. Of the Phoenix, S$. L. Loomis, president, and H. Kellogg, secre- 
tary. Of the Union, J. W. Danforth, president, and H. H. Fitch, secretary. 
Every one of these officers is now dead except Ralph Gillette, who was then 
president of the Old Charter Oak, who now, enjoying a ripe and active old 
age, is the agent for a number of well-known insurance companies, and seems 
about as young as he did a quarter of a century ago, while Jos. H. Sprague, 
then secretary, has chosen the only business which we know of that is any 
worse than the insurance business, namely, politics. 

C. B. Bowers, then president of the City Fire, is now an insurance agent in 
New Haven. Henry Kellogg is still president of the Phoenix Fire, The rest 
have all passed away, and the only underwriters living in this city to-day, 
either fire or life, who are now officially connected with any of our insurance 
corporations here, who were in the insurance business in those days, are Henry 
Kellogg, president of the Phoenix; W. B. Clark, vice-president of the tna, 
and your correspondent, which at least makes him feel that he has passed from 
youth to among the veterans and the old fogies, so few of whom are now left. 
But if THE SPECTATOR and its Hartford Correspondent are on hand to cele- 
brate its semi-centennial, ‘‘ Persimmons” will at that time give you another 
letter of retrospection. 

Will the changes in the next quarter of a century be as wonderful and as 
great asin the last? It seems hardly possible; yet, why not? But if ‘‘ Per- 
simmons”’ is about at that time he will endeavor to chronicle them, such as 
they may be. PERSIMMONS. 
HARTFORD, December, 1888. 





—The Fire Association and Mutual Fire of New York, will extend their 


operations to the Pacific coast. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITING IN OHIO. 


UNDERWRITER GIVES 
REMINISCENCES 


A VETERAN SOME INTERESTING 


As we join THE SPECTATOR in celebrating its twenty-first anniversary, a 
panorama of the past twenty-one years unrolls itself before us, On it appears 
the great work that THE SPECTATOR has accomplished in behalf of correct 
insurance, and also the decided success it has secured for its earnest and well- 
directed efforts. 

Side by side with the events in the history of THE SPECTATOR during those 
twenty-one years appear those of insurance in this vicinity ; and interesting 
and deserving of study as are THE SPECTATOR events, those of this vicinity, 
because of participation in them, more strongly attract our attention. ‘‘ A/agno 
pars fui” probably induced Czsar to write his commentaries on his campaigns. 
Pars fui prompts these notes concerning insurance in Cincinnati. 
insurance was in its very hey-day among the local 


Twenty-one years ago 


companies of this city. There were thirty-four of them, and they all did a sat- 
They all did an inland business from which large premium 
All the 


Western waterways were crowded with steamboats fully laden with merchan- 


isfactory business. 
receipts were had from risks upon steamboats and their cargoes. 
dise on outward, and produce on homeward, voyages. Railroads have, year 
by year, as their lines have been extended, drawn so much of the transporta- 
tion to themselves that insurance upon the waterways is now a mere fraction of 
what it then was. Now there are but nineteen Cincinnati joint stock insur- 
ance companies, and it is more than probable that the aggregate of their in- 
land premiums is less than the average of one of the thirty-four companies of 
twenty-one years ago. 

In 1867 there were sixty-four joint stock and eleven mutual Ohio insurance 
companies. and 


In 1888 there are twenty-seven joint stock twenty-one 


mutual Ohio insurance companies. Sixty-six companies of other States and 
four of other countries were represented in Ohio in 1867 ; in 1888 ninety-five 
companies of other States and twenty-one of other countries are represented in 
the State. 
drifting. 
The increase in competition through the presence of these other State and 


These facts show very plainly the direction in which insurance is 


foreign companies has been and is in greater ratio than the increased number 
of companies. Twenty-one years ago the companies sought business in a quiet 
way, the local companies depending mainly upon their stockholders and per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances for business. They had their regular cus- 
tomers, and their customers stood by them in recommending transient custom 
to them. Prominent agents of leading companies did their business much in 


the same way. Asa general thing, parties desiring insurance called at the 


office of their choice. ‘There was none of that persistent soliciting by middle 
men as at present. The commission account was small, and when paid was 
never more than ten per cent of the premium. 

In 1867 began the general decline in values which had been raised to the 
highest point by an inflated currency. No other department of business felt 
this decline more than insurance. The enhanced values had created a greatly 
increased demand for insurance in all its branches, which was met by new 
companies organized to accept it. The new companies had only new busi- 
ness, and were the first to feel the effects of the decline in values, Having 
no old business to fall back upon, they were compelled to graduaily but cer- 
tainly retire. 

The desire to continue an existence led to active solicitation for business, 
and this to the springing up of a horde of professional solicitors whose only 
Concessions in rates made. Nor was 


interest was in the commissions. were 


this all in the tendency to demoralization. Insurers soon learned that com- 
missions were being paid, and they claimed a reduction in rate equivalent to 
‘the commissions when they brought in their own business or that of a friend. 
Competition between solicitors led to a division of commission With cus- 
commissions, until it has reached, 


tomers, and this to an increase of 


in some cases, twenty-five per cent of the premiums. Thirty-seven years 
ago the writer represented in this city a company of another State, his 
His 


were to properly advertise the company, but under no circumstances to solicit 


commission being guaranteed to reach a certain amount. instructions 


business. He was to keep himself at perfect liberty to decline any business 
that did not meet his entire approval. He made money for the company, and 
his own compensation exceeded the guaranty. Like instructions at this day 
would be equivalent to an order to pull down the blinds and lock the office door. 

It is said that there is a compensation for all evils. It may be that the com- 
pensation for the evil of persistent soliciting, will be found in the increased 


volume of insurance which otherwise would never come to the surface, and 


[ Thur lay, 


which benefits both insurers and insured. There is no doubt that m 1 man 


has been saved from financial ruin, and possibly worse, through tl hilan- 
thropic efforts, though not thought of in that light at the time, of : tor to 
secure a commission for himself. 


The local insurance companies of Cincinnati have passed throug! trials 


Not 
thirty-four presidents of local companies in 1867 now occupies that 


and vicissitudes of twenty-one years better than their officers of the 
Twenty have died, thirteen are engaged in other pursuits or whol 

Of the thirty-f 

taries, twelve have died, thirteen have engaged in other business. 


and one is a district manager of a foreign company. 


maining nine, four are presidents of insurance companies, two are 
taries, and three are insurance brokers and agents. 

These changes which, viewed from the standpoint of 1889, are so 
so marked, came upon us so gradually and so imperceptibly, that 
As we have them before 


observed them as they occurred. us in one 


are astounded at the revolution which has been wrought in the business of in- 


surance during the past twenty-one years. Old customs and old men have 


gone out, and new customs and new men have taken their places, 


And yet 
the few underwriters of twenty-one years ago still in the business fully acqui- 
esce and participate in ways of business that once would have received thei 
ufiqualified condemnation. How readily and how easily, despite all our firm 
convictions, do we adapt ourselves to change. 


Insurance matters in this city, notwithstanding these changes, move along 
) f f g 


as smoothly as of old, and since they do, it is better to let go of the de 
past and seize hold on the living present. The leading idea of insur: 
companies, past and present, is to get premiums and avoid losses ; an 
underwriter of 1889 shall gain those points as fully as did the underwriter 
1867, what matters it as to his routes, provided he maintains his own it 
and the honor of the profession ? 
The early days of 1888 were unkind to some of the Cincinnati local 
nies, as well as tosome of the large agency companies. But the storm d 
long, and the calm which followed, and still continues, has made 
amends for the disasters of the early days. The business of last year 
remunerative to all. The conservative character of Cincinnati insura 
panies is a pretty sure guaranty of protection against all probable disast 
The fires in this city during the year past were not either frequ 
structive. The fire department maintained its well-earned reputat 
efficiency, acquired by many more than twenty-one years of faithful 
that time it has lost two of its chiefs—one from impaired health through service ; 


the other by accident in active service. Both were model fire department chiefs, 


and their successor is aiming to maintain their standard. The growth ¢ 


It has 


by some 


department keeps pace in its equipment with the growth of the city 
but a single taint, and that has slightly stained it for years—the desire 
to make it a political machine. But little progress in that direction has been 
made, and it is believed that the vigilance of the underwriters, as well as 
that of the general public, will save it the calamity of a fall to that low 
estate. 

There is no good ground for complaint against the insurance business in 
yet when 


light, wh 


‘> 


Cincinnati. True, all would be glad to have more business, they 


think there might be less, they are content. Losses have been ich is 


a great cause for congratulation. Locals feel kindly to locals and agents to 
agents, and locals and agents to each other; and all, we are sure, will con- 
gratulate THE SPECTATOR on the celebration of its twenty-first anniver 


CINCINNATI, O., December, 1888. S 


UNDERWRITING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
GOSSIP ABOUT MATTERS IN BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The year 1888 has passed without the occurrence of serious fire 
this city, and the local business, as has been the case now for a 
years, will prove to have been quite profitable. 
Unfortunately the business in New England, outside of the cit 
been equally satisfactory, and it is probable that with many of the 
the losses outside the city have largely swallowed up the profits real 
it. The fact is, the rates adopted by the New England Insuranc« 
t there 


are too low. They rule lower than those of the Boston Board ; an 


is no other locality in New England which has a fire department water 


supply comparable to that of Boston. Nor is there to be found elsewhere 


New England an efficient system of inspection, such as is maintair yy the 
Boston board. 


‘ —— ‘ . . : , oiaiees 
The electric light installations, which are constantly increasing umber, 
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are causing underwriters here some anxiety because of the number of fires 
which, directly or indirectly, have been traced to them as a cause. Up to 
this time the board has not increased the rate on premises where electricity is 
used as an illuminator. But certain of the members of the board are urging 
that an increase in rates be made. They point out that the seventeen fires 
due to electric light currents which have occurred in this city during the last 
year are a sufficient warrant for such a step. Any measure, however, looking 
towards an increase of rates offered in a board composed largely, as this is, of 
agent brokers, meets with lively opposition, The voices of those who are in- 
sured and who would be affected by the advance in premium charges, are, of 
course, not audible in the board meeting. Their influence, however, is felt, 
and is an important factor in determining the action of an organization which 
has a membership mildly Jeckylean and Hydish in its character. The elec- 
tric light companies are dealing with a force under conditions which are some- 
what experimental as yet. It would seem proper that they should be made to 
pay for the risks of generating a dangerous force and applying it without full 
knowledge of its possibilities for doing harm. At any rate, the insurance 
companies are not formed for the purpose of encouraging and developing the 
use of electricity as a factor of modern convenience and, therefore, should not 
be called upon to foot the bills which are the result of fires occasioned by elec- 
trical experiment, unless they are recompensed for so doing. Considering 
what has transpired they are justified in demanding a larger premium from 
those whose premises are lighted by electricity. 

It has been found difficult to enforce the new rule of the board regarding 
the appointment of a single agent, ora single firm, to act as agents in each of 
the seven suburban districts under its jurisdiction, although the rule works 
well enough in the city proper. The trouble experienced is that agents of the 
companies in these districts have not confined themselves to their defined 
locality, but have secured business in contiguous districts. This business they 
do not report to the general agents of their companies at Boston, but transact 
it direct with the home office in New York city or elsewhere. This evil must 
either be stamped out through the assistance of the special agents forming the 
New England Exchange, or else the rule applying to the suburban districts 
must be amended. But the record of this somewhat questionable enterprise 
on the part of our suburban agents must be tame reading to one who is con- 
versant with the chain lightning methods of the New York brokers. I do not 
know whether it is the restrictions which the board imposes that cause a lack 
of originality in business methods among brokers here, or climatic influences, 
or both. Certain it is that we have not a large number of insurance men pre- 
eminent for shrewdness or originality. And yet we have a few men conspicu- 
ous for qualities which are individual and which are of great assistance in 
bringing them business. 

W. H. H. Whiting, who has been connected with the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual, has resigned to accept the position of secretary with the Millowners 
Mutual. 

Speaking of mutual companies it can be said that the six or seven which are 
doing a general business in this city are gradually extending their lines by 
assuming risks on forms of property which would not be considered eminently 
safe. Contents of buildings are quite freely taken, and even theatres have in 
some instances been covered in part by mutual policies. It would seem that 
such a course sets aside the selective principle on which the mutual companies 
were expected to thrive. Choice risks alone was the standard they originally 
set up; and when this standard is lost sight of, they have no advantage over 
the stock company, and are quite as likely to meet with losses which will make 
their subscribers squirm. 

Our city solicitor is now, by direction of the city government, preparing a 
series of ordinances governing the maintenance of electric wires. It is said 
that about forty per cent of the wires now running over our roof-tops are dead 
wires. This may be putting it too high, but it is a fact that there are a great 
many of these wires which are not utilized for business purposes, but which 
add greatly to the risk of both life and property—because of the danger of 
their coming in contact with wires which are electrified. 

About the only department of our city government which escaped criticism 
during the heated campaign through which we have just passed—a campaign 
which has resulted in the defeat of the Democratic candidate for Mayor, who 
is the present incumbent, and the election of the candidate of the Independent 
and Republican organization—is our fire department. The term of office of 
Mr. Fitch, the chairman of the board of commissioners, will soon expire, but 
it is to be hoped that the new Mayor will reappoint him. Such an act would 
certainly be very satisfactory to the insurance interests of this city, and that of 
itself is an endorsement which should not fail to secure for the fire department 
the continuance of the valuable services which Mr. Fitch has already rendered. 


No one who has been brought into contact with the estimable gentlemen who 
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now compose the Board of Fire Commissioners of this city but will testify to 
their unfailing courtesy and intelligent appreciation of the duties of their office. 

In these days when complaint is heard on every hand of the introduction 
into municipal affairs of methods which are unsatisfactory, or of practices 
which are corrupt, it gives one pleasure to speak in commendation of a de- 
partment which is conducted with satisfaction to all. 

As I write I learn that the New England Exchange has appointed a com- 
mittee of three, Messrs. Field, Adams and Crosby, to confer with the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters in regard to the board’s sub-agency rules, a mat- 
ter which I have already referred to in this letter. ONE SPOKE. 
Boston, MAss., December, 1888. 





WHAT PHILADELPHIA DID LAST YEAR. 


“WICKED BROKERS” WHO OVERCOME THE EASY VIRTUE 
OF WILLING MANAGERS. 


You request that I send you ‘‘a gossipy letter covering the points of in- 
terest in your (my) locality, with a brief resume of the chief incidents of the 
year.” You also say ‘‘ do not make it too long—not exceeding one page—but 
as crisp and newsy as possible.” What a task you have placed upon one so 
modest and diffident! But bear with me and I will do the best I can, 

In the first place fire insurance in the City of Penn has been very, very dull 
except as to fires, which have been lively enough both as to their number and 
the fierceness of some of them. During the year 1887 the insurance loss was 
$1,033,493; January, 1888, opened up with a loss of $818,792; February 
followed with $132,004, and March with $306,191, giving us for the first 
quarter of the year $1,256,987, or $223,494 more than the whole of last year 
with nine long months tohear from, Not an encouraging start, you will see. 
Fortunately we have had nothing more than the ordinary amount of losses 
since that time (except in the month of May, $184,215), and hope to get out of 
the year with $2,000,000 loss—nearly enough to take the year’s premiums, 
giving the companies the extra privilege of paying their expenses, 

Notwithstanding this unfavorable outlook we have had some demoralization 
in brokerage and rates. Last year the companies solemnly bound themselves to 
pay none of the ‘‘ wicked brokers” more than fifteen per cent, but as usual 
this individual's guile was too much for the virtue of some of the companies 
and they fell. Of course that was no fault of the dear managers, but entirely 
and altogether the fault of the bad broker. Was there ever a human creature 
more perverse than he as he prowls around and overcomes the easy virtue of 
some of our willing managers ? 

Then, again, last year the companies reaffirmed their allegiance to rates 
and rules, and again the bad brokers tempted them, and those of easy virtue 
fell. Happily there were but few of these. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, taken as a whole, the underwriters of Philadelphia are the peers of any in 
the land ; but in all flocks there are black sheep, and we are not exempt. The 
few, however, made it very uncomfortable for the many, and finally matters 
came to such a pass that the dissolution of our association was nigh. To avert this 
a compact was prepared which contained features that were believed would put 
it in the power of our executive committee to control the business thoroughly. 
This compact required not only the assent of all companies whose offices are 
located here, and the agents of others, but all agency companies also. It was 
promptly signed by our local companies and agencies, but some of the ‘* brainy 
men of Gotham,” instead of co-operating, fell to fault-finding. One company 
in particular thought that their business of ‘‘ peddling” policies at five or ten 
cents per week was of more importance than all the rest of the business here. 
Consequently the compact was not put into operation. Then came the summer 
months, during which the matter was held in abeyance. In October the 
proper committee again went to work, which resulted in the formulating of the 
compact of November 6, which went into effect December 1. This document 
is a personal agreement between the signers, the Philadelphia companies and 
the agents of the others, and is briefly summed up in the words ‘* Home Rule” 
and ‘‘ Boycott.” It controls companies, agents and brokers, all of whom 
must have certificates from the association to enable them to do business, 

Never before in my experience in this city have the underwriters shown 
so much back-bone as now, and it is greatly to be hoped that we will be able 
to carry these plans through. A very popular feature is connected with the 
new compact, and that is the rating of all classes of property, which has not 
heretofore been attempted. All of our offices, save one, are signers of the new 
agreement ; and as that one contains the representative of the great Home 
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Insurance Company of New York, whose president has so long been identified 
with the National Board and its reforms, it cannot be doubted that it will fall 
into line for the general good. 

So much for the fire insurance business and the underwriters association. 
What of the brokers association? Alas! that is hibernating; its rooms are 
It may 


It is, 


surrendered, its furniture stored, and it awaits a call from its sleep. 
well be asked, ‘‘ If so soon I was done for what was I | for?” 
however, but fair to say that while the association itself has practically ceased 
to exist, the work it started and endeavored to perfect remains, and much of the 
association’s plan that is included in the compact now in force might never 
have got there at all had the brokers never united. 

Continuing the line of fire insurance, we now come to the fire patrol. Dur- 
ing the year just closing this important branch secured a great victory in the 
courts in the case of Boyd ws. Fire Patrol. This case has been under trial and 
discussion for some years, and originated in the killing of Mr. Boyd, who was 


crushed under patrol ‘‘ covers” which were thrown from an upper window of a 


building in which a fire had been extinguished. Among insurance people it 
was generally believed that Boyd was responsible for his own death, because 
he disregarded the warning of the members of the patrol, and rushed into 
danger. The jury, however, did not take this view, and gave his widow a 
verdict of $20,000. 
Court of Pennsylvania, which decided in effect that the money of the patrol, 


From this finding the patrol appealed to the Supreme 


which had been voluntarily contributed, was a trust fund which could not be 
diverted, and that the patrol was in the nature of a public charity because it 
saved property from destruction or damage by fire whether it was insured 
or not. 

Speaking of the patrol it seems very strange to a looker-on that some of the 
companies are so parsimonious in its support. A few of them respond 
generously, others moderately, others again reluctantly, and others not at all. 
This should not be so. 

Another branch of the fire insurance business is the inspection of risks. 
Three systems are in use here which, to some extent, conflict. First is the 
original company inspection, that is, every company for itself ; then we have 
what is called the united inspection, with its flourish and symbols, which repre- 
sents a few companies combined ; and, last of all, we have the inspection de- 
partment of our association, that does the work of improvement. The com- 
pany inspector at best can but secure the cancellation of the policies of his own 
company. The “united ” inspector can do nothing more than critcise ; then 
comes the association inspector, who finds the defects of the risk and charges 
for them in the rate. This causes an improvement in the hazard at once. 
The association has a corps of men whose daily and hourly occupation is to 
secure and look after improvements. They, backed by the ratings of the 
board, are the men that secure them, but, unfortunately, they have no one to 
proclaim their work to the world, and companies at a distance are deluded by 
interested parties with the idea that the credit belongs to others. Let it be 
given to the men to whom it belongs. In addition to this diversion of proper 
credit we occasionally have a conflict between the association inspectors and 
the others. ‘* My companies direct that 


you make such and such alterations in your place.” 


One party says to a propertyholder : 
Then comes the other 
man, and he says: ‘‘ If you do that we will put your rate up.” One says put 
casks and buckets in your hay-loft, and the other says you must not for fear of 
The 


‘* what fools these mortals be,’”’ and who 


spontaneous combustion, and both represent the same companies. 
assured naturally thinks of Puck and 
can blame him ? 

I congratulate you most heartily upon reaching the age of twenty-one years, 
and that you may go on in your good work for the cause of underwriting for 
many years to come is the earnest wish of one who admires the pluck and brains 
with which your journal is conducted. STALWART. 
PHILADELPHIA, December, 1888. 


PACIFIC COAST CHAT. 


THE 


NEWSY LETTER FROM OTHER SIDE 


OF THE CONTINENT. 


A BREEZY AND 


Your always welcome journal makes its appearance regularly, and among 
its contents no portion is more interesting than the space devoted to your cor- 
respondents. Arguing, then, that your numerous readers in other localities 
take in general the same view, I have thought that an occasional brief letter 
from this edge of the continent might prove of interest. 

To begin with, fire losses for October, November and thus far in December, 


have shown a gratifying decrease in volume, Our aggregate for the year, how- 
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ever, will be above the average, though not so great as stated by the daily press 

President P. B Armstrong of the Mutual Fire has been with the ternity 
here during the past month, but has left the completion of any arrangeme ats 
he may have decided upon for Pacific Coast business until after his 
New York, where he must already be. It seems to be understood 
that Mr. Armstrong or his companies will fully comply with the la 
State before attempting to do any business here, and that he will ag 
some basis of operations which will be acceptable to the Pacific | 
Union 

The Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation has just completed 
rearrangement and refitting of its commodious offices in the Neva 
This company has done well, especially during the quarter just « 
will wind up the year with a handsome net surplus, despite the bad business 


generally, Vice-president Macdonald will leave early in January for an ex- 


tended visit among the agencies of the company in the Middle and Eastern 
States Persistent innuendo to the contrary, Louis Sloss, the popular and suc- 
cessful merchant and able financier, will not retire from the presidency of the 
company. 

One of the surprises of the street is the election of J. W. Staples of Wilson 
1 Insur- 


Staples & Co., general insurance agents, as general agent of the Uni 
ance Company of San Francisco, President james of the Union pears to 
hit the nail on the head every time, and the selection of Mr. Sta, 
sidered to be one of his brightest moves. 

[The most recent addition to new office accommodations among « 
writers is the large and very handsome set of offices at No. 214 San 
street, now occupied by Messrs. Dornin & Sexton, Pacific Coast mana 
the Lion, Imperial, Orient and National Insurance Companies rh 
outfit is the handsomest (the offices we mean) and best equipped on the coast, 
and is indicative of the growing necessity of this popular and successful agency 
for more commodious quarters 

The presence on California street of J. H. Brewster, assistant Unit 
manager of the Scottish Union and National, set many tongues going earl} 
the month, but a relapse has come with the announcement of the transfer of 
the Coast agency of the company from Manheim, Dibbern & Co, to W. J. 
Mr. Callingham is 


vill now 


Callingham, general agent for the City of London Fire 
one of the oldest and most favorably known of our underwriters, an 
have a strong team in his two companies. 

Secretary D E Miles of the Southern California Insurance ( 
us an early holiday visit last week. He reports the plans for t 
the capital stock of the company to $500,000, already decided 
gressing finely The improvements and additions to the company’s 
at Los Angeles are about complete, and the whole now constitutes 
finest pieces of property held by any corporation in Southern Califor 

With the first of the year an old and time-honored firm name 
the title of Mann 


in place of Hutchinson & Mann, by H. R. Mann and John 5 


from our insurance circles in the substitution of 


Mr. Mann, at present vice-president of the Pacific Insurance [ 
senior of the old firm, and Mr. Wilson, a son-in-law of the late Ge 
Hutchinson, has been‘an active partner in the business for the past four years. 
In life assurance matters we think the Pacific Coast quite holds its own 
The volume of business during 1888 has fully sustained the promises made at 
the first of the year. It seems to me that your money market must at times 
have been almost demoralized by the volume of remittances, judging from the 
showing of General Agent Forbes of the Mutual Life, who, by th 

hear anticipates an early trip to New York to see that everything is a 

that end. This intimation will be sufficient to number the days of 
calf. The Equitable boys do not let the public forget their prese: 


and will show some figures which will startle some of the older ones 


, either, 


id dispel 
7 


any lingering idea that the boom in life assurance is over. Not oul 


home company, the Pacific Mutual, allow itself to be forgotten. 


I veral ol 


Insurance men and their methods are getting it pretty lively from 


t { 


the daily press; but about the worst ‘‘ fake ” of the season was the efiort ol 


The San Francisco Chronicle to palm off an article from The New York Even- 


ing Post (March 22, 1887), as something fresh and new in insurance, referring, 
as it did, to the (moribund) syndicate of five prudential companies ‘* now being 
formed” in as many cities of the union, under the management of Edward 

t, but it 


Atkinson, etc. Well, we have to put up with about just so much of 


does not seem to disturb the profession very much after all. 


Insurance circles are just now somewhat alive as to what the coming session 
of our legislature may bring forth to their possible harm ; but now t it has 
| put 


been fully decided to stay away from Sacramento during the session, anc } 
up no coin for any purpose whatever, we do not look for anything \ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., December 24, 1888. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


COMMENTS ON COTTON INSURANCE AND GENERAL 


BUSINESS. 


SOME 


was with a feeling of relief and satisfaction that our underwriters wit- 


nessed the close of the year 1888. December is notably a cotton burning 


month, and not infrequently the profit account of a year has been sadly de- 
pleted by King Coiton in December, Although there have been several very 
considerable cotton fires throughout the South, New Orieans escaped in this 
respect during the past year. 

Inquiry among the local companies reveals that 1888 was generally satisfac- 
tory, especially on city business. The fire losses paid by companies, as com- 
piled by the chief of fire department, was $540,790, against estimated premi- 
ums of The South, 


perhaps however, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas and North Carolina will 


$1,100,000. experience throughout the excepting 
prove, no doubt, much better than during the past several years. 

The river branch had been very good up to December, but the burning of 
three large cotton-laden steamers materially affected the results of most com- 
panies. The New Orleans companies very prudently limited their liability 
by surplus reinsurance contracts with Northern companies to $10,000 on any 
one trip, and it is said one large New York company suffered severely on the 
John M. Hanna loss by being called on to pay under four different contracts, 

The ocean marine business at this port is monopolized by foreign and 
Northern agencies, the New Orleans locals practically abandoning the busi- 
ness on account of ruinous rates and practices. Nearly every cotton exporter 
holds an open policy of a foreign company and issues his own certificate. 
This business has escaped loss so far this season, which will give the compa- 
nies a chance to recuperate from the heavy losses of last season, although 
rates are so low that it will take several good years to fully recover from the 
disasters of 1887. 

At the annual meeting of the New Orleans Firemen’s Charitable Associa- 
tion, which contracts with the city for the extinguishment of fires, President 
Marks’ address was conspicuous and almost wholly devoted to rallying up the 
members to present a solid front against the charges of incompetency repeat- 
edly made by the press and citizens. No further proof of the incompetency 
of the department is needed than the results of the recent Chartress and 
Magazine street fires, not to refer toa score of others, and no better evi- 
dence could be adduced to show how radically wrong the present contract 
system is, and the misapplication of the money received from the city, than 
President Marks’ own statement that 680 people—widows and orphans— 
were supported during the year at a cost of $34,771. 

The appointment of a board of control by the city, composed of insurance 
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presidents, has resulted in enforcing the contract so far as sufficient parapher- 


nalia is concerned, but the all-important defect, and one that cannot be cor- 
rected, is that the firemen consider themselves volunteers, and at a fire do as 
they please. There is no obligation on them to enter a brick mercantile 
building to check a fire and thereby possibly expose themselves and conse- 
quently they do not. The result is that almost invariably a brick building is 


gutted and roof burned off, where the fire is not extinguished in its 
incipiency. 

If the fund expended for charitable purposes was devoted to regularly paid 
firemer, intelligently instructed, who would fear discharge if derelict or in- 
competent, the results on New Orleans business would be very much differ- 
ent. There were 188 fires during the past year, forty-two false alarms and 
eight unnecessary alarms, 

The results of the correspondence had with the home office of the Man- 
chester Fire and President Finlay of the Compact, consequent upon the 
threatened withdrawal of the former, has been very unsatisfactory, and it 
does seem as if the opinions of Agent Charnock (newly appointed—wholesale 
dry-goods merchant) will prevail and the company resign. It will long be 
regretted if the compact is to be disrupted, and daily evidences of its invalu- 
able worth are apparent. As an instance of recent occurrence may be cited 
the Empire Cotton Compress, which, after inspection by the cotton commit- 
tee, a:ate was refused and left discretionary to companies on account of 
the serious exposure and connection with a ginnery—the latter insured at 
eight per cent. It is asserted that several agents have written the press at 


14% to1'% per cent because it was so insured But this is 


poor justification, when it is remembered that at that time (prior to the compact) 


many years ago. 


cotton was written under the ‘‘ floater” form of policy at any place through- 
This 


instance will but show how little reliance, at times, can be placed on the indi- 


out the city at 3¢ per cent, when now such policies pay 4.95 per cent. 


vidual judgment of an agent, and how soon affairs would become demoralized 
in the absence of a compact. 

It will be especially discouraging to the supporters of the compact to see 
their labors destroyed by a company while so unacquainted with the situa- 
tion and the merits of the association, and whose receipts only amount to 
$5000 per annum. New Orleans is the only place in this country at which 
this company is represented, 

The Crescent Insurance Company has called a meeting to consider the re- 
tiring of a certain amount of the company’s stock purchased by the directory. 
This indicates well for the company’s ability. 

The Lancashire has appointed James Picton agent No. 2. 

The Exchange Fire has entered this State and is represented by Messrs. 
M. J. Smith & Co, MISSISSIPPI. 
NEW ORLEANS, January 1, 1889. 














NOTES IN THE WESTERN FIELD. i) 











PEN PICTURES OF THE UNDERWRITERS WHO GET THE BUSINESS. 


CHICAGO. 

At Chicago twenty-one yearsago there were about twenty local fire insur- 
ance agencies and some fifteen local fire companies ; also a few life under- 
Writers. To-day a complete directory of the insurance interests of Chicago 
would develop the following facts: One hundred and sixty-eight fire insur- 
ance companies in the field, fifty-nine local fire insurance agencies, fifty-five 
general agents or managers of fire companies, thirty-seven life insurance com- 
panies and their general agents or managers There are also about 225 regis- 
tered fire insurance brokers, forty-three real estate insurance brokers, a countless 
number of special agents, inspectors, solicitors, etc., and fifteen adjusters. 
Aside from these are the miscellaneous insurance companies, such as plate 
glass, steamboiler, marine, guarantee and accident, There are also numerous 
underground brokers, assessment companies, etc. 

For the benefit of the gentlemen who were in the local agency business 
twenty-one years ago, I publish the names of a few insurance firms which 
Davis, 


appeared among the advertisements in THE SPECTATOR at that time: 
James & Co. (L. H, Davis, S. F. Requa and F. S. James); S. M. Moore & 
Co.: S. B 


Raymond (general agent tna Life); Teall & Fisher; T. S. 








Miller; R. H. Jordan & Co.; Paul & Mason (agents Washington Life) ; H. 
H. Koon (agent for Phoenix Mutual Life); Hunt & Goodwin; Holmes & 
Brother (Ira and J. A. Holmes and W. W. Holden); Arthur C, Ducat ; 
Oviatt, Clarke & Co. (T. M. Oviatt, George M. Clarke, R. P. Layton) ; 
Charles G. Hobart & Co. (C. G. Hobart and S. M. Nickerson, formerly I. F. 
Dobson & Co.); Blake & Barrett (J. H. D. Blake and O, W. Barrett) ; 
Francis A. Hoffman & Co.; Western Office Hartford Fire. 

For mutual benefit and guidance in conducting the agency business for fire 
insurance companies, nearly all of the general agents or managers are mem 
bers of the union and the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
Of the latter, 


Chicago leads with the following record: The first association formed by 


ably supplemented by State boards or unions and local boards. 


agents in that city was in 1849, the second in 1856, and the third was incor- 
porated in 1861 as the Chicago Board of Underwriters, reorganized in 1872, 
and still in existence. ‘The association by which the local agents are now 
controlled is the Fire Underwriters Association of Chicago, which was incor- 
porated in 1886. The work accomplished by this association since that date 


has been enormous, and is a credit to the members and a blessing to their com- 
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panies. The first fire map of this city was published in 1861, and covered the 


following territory: Madison street to the river, and from Lake Michigan to 
the river. 


LIFE INSURANCE AT CHI 


As to the representatives of life assurance work Chicago possesses a quantity 
The following 
general agents constitutes a complete directory 

Etna Life, Hartford ; Ira J. Mason, 


chusetts ; E. W. Hills, general agent. Chicago Guarantee Fund 


and quality excelled by no other locality. list of managers and 


Life, Massa- 


Life Society, 


ceneral a 
S 


I.artford ; 
New 
Wm. 


Browning, 


Chas. H. Case, vice-president. Connecticut 
Equitable Life 

renera! agents Equitable Life, Iowa; 
E. Catlin, manager. Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia; W. II. 


H, Hubbard, Superintenden 


Chicago ; 


John K. Stearns, general agent. Assurance Society, 


York ; Craine, Curran & Co., 


general agent; W. Germania 


Life, New York; M. A. Scholbe, manager, Chicago. Life and 
Annuity, Hartford ; J. E. Saltzer, manager. Home Life, New York ; Edgar 
H. Kellogg, superintendent of agencies. Imperial Life, Detroit; F. N. Pit- 


Boston ; Gen. A. L. 


Company, 


John Hancock Mutual of 

Life Indemnity and Investment 
Mutual Life of M 
and Wm. D. Wyman, general agents for Illinois 
York; L. A. Spicer, general manager. Mutual 
York: W. A. Mutual Life, 


Chetlain, 
Geo, A, 
Roberts 
Manhattan Life of New 
New 
Chas. H. 


man, State manager. 
general agent. 
Parker, agent. Massachusetts assachusetts ; E, P 
Reserve Fund 


Crawford, manager. New York: 





Ferguson and Henry S. Winston, general ents. Michigan Mutual Life, 
Detroit ; E. H. Elwell, manager Northwestern department. Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark ; C. Leyenberger, general agent. Metropolitan Life of New 
York; C. A. Weidenfeller, superintendent. New England Mutual Life, 
Boston; Chas. B. Cleveland, general agent Northwestern National Life, 
Wisconsin; Dean & Payne, general agents. New York Life, New York; 


Vanuxen, Waller & Slocum, general Vermont; W. J. 
Pacific Mutual Life and Accident, California; F. C. 
Mutual Life, Hartford ; W. S. Swymmer, 
Insurance Company of America, Newark; Benj, 
Life Assurance New 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadel- 


l Life 


nts. Provident 
tate 





Glows, general agent. 
Wheeler, general agent. Phoenix 
general agent. Prudential 


Provident Sav 





F, Bates, general agent. Society, 


York; B. V. Hubbard, general 


phia; Smith, Soule & Hinman, g 


went, 
> 


and Trust 
Mutual 
general agent. Travelers Life 
nion Mutual Life of 
United States Life, 
nion Central Life, Cincinnati ; 
Life of 
Life, New 


eneral 





Company, Philadelphia ; Janney & Hammer, general agents, 
Life of Worcester, Mass.; Geo. L. Wrenn, 
and Accident, Hartford; J. II. Nolan, general agent. | 
Parish, manager Chicago department. 


S 


Maine; Geo. F. 
New York; J. H. 
Col. 
Burlington, Vermont; J. 
York; H. D. Penfield, 


The life underwriters, until a few 


Strong, general agent. [| 


Vermont 
ent. Washington 


R. H. Eddy, superintendent Western department. 
R. Billings, Jr., ag 
general agent. 

months ago, never formed an association, 
but it is thought that their recent organization will be a success, 


The following notes from the Western field will be read with interest : 


DAvis & REQUA., 
Mr. 


Davis at a Salle 


114 L 


isked him to 


Twenty-one years ago the projectors called on 


street with the proof sheets of the first edition of this paper and 
the 
many 





venture. SPECTATOR, and 


His ready response was 


rH 


christen new 


upon occasions he has given SPECTATOR evidence that he has 


always held the paper in godfatherly esteem and remembrance. 


Davis & Requa have been associated tc gether in the insurance business for 
over twenty years. The firm name of Davis & Requa materialized July 1, 


1871, in the old Board of Trade will round u 


their fifteen years at 153 and 1 


as under- 





They say so far 
‘** Christian era” dates from October 14, 


writing is concerned their 1871, the 


day on which they resumed writing fire insurance great fire of the 


ninth. From October 14, 1871, to December 1, , they have written for the 


companies represented by them premiums amounting to $2,703,500, and sus- 


} } 


tained losses amounting to $1,013,600. These gentlemen have classified their 


writing under thirteen different heads, and have uniformly made money on all 


n their anies for 


save one, viz., printing. The losses agency for their com] 


1888, to December I, are less than $20,000. They now represent the Impe- 


rial, the American Central, the Anglo-Nevada, the Sun Mutual, N. O.; and 


the Germania, N. O. 


These gentlemen are in their prime, and will not be content to rest with the 


fact that they have worked a mine of wealth into the treasuries of their com- 


insist that 


panies, but they 


“e 


there is ‘‘more in sight,” and that they have 
struck another rich vein,” which they propose to work with all their old time 


vigor, not only for the companies they now represent, but would be pleased to 
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help earn dividends for two or three more first-class companies. O 


of January, 1889, Eugene Cowan and Joseph J. Van 
this 


Avery were ad 


[he former has been with th 





an interest in gency. 


: s firm si 
the latter since 1574. 


MAGILL & EASTMAN. 


This firm, although only a little over a year old, represents 
zg ) | 


first-class fire insurance companies and controls a large local busines 
C. Magill of the firm has been a resident of Chicago s 1854 
sixteen years ago he entered the insurance business as solicitor 5 
Geo. C. Clarke & Co., leaving them to enter the brokerage e f 


For eight years previous to October, 1887, he was the partne1 


Geo. W. 


agency ol 


Soon after leaving this firm |} 


November 1, 


Montgomery & Co. 
Wm. C. Magill & Co., and on 


1887 


partnership his old school-mate, Frank L. Eastman, T1 
is a native of Chicago, and was for many years in the furniture : 
four years previous to entering the above agency he was « ected 


S. James & Co., as solicitor. His extensive acquaintance with 

men of Chicago eminently fitting him for the insurance business 
believes that the interests of insurance companies and their agents 
that the 


cal, and success of the companies insures the prosper 


agents, 


R. S. CRITCHELL & Co. 
Che Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, for which Mr 
was appointed Western manager in January, 1887, was orga 
and is therefore one of the oldest and best-known fire insurance 
this country. Their statement of last year showed a capital of $20 


Che ter 
Western States 


insurance business at Chicag 


assets, $645,935, and net surplus of $150,048. 
Critchell’s department embraces ten of the 
Critchell became associated with the 
having been in the service of the Home of New York and tna 

for ten years previously, at Cincinnati and St. Louis as clerk, s] 
was established in 1870, s 


and adjuster. The Chicago local agency 


time it has become one of the largest in Chicago, representing th 
London, Springfield of Massachusetts, Niagara of New York ar 
Charles R. Critchell Walter Critchell 
The 


where his death 


panies. and were admitt 
account of 


last 


agency in 1879. latter, on 


Fla., in 1882, occurred August The eig 
nies represented by them for Chicago receive a large and profita 
through the energetic and intelligent efforts of the members of 
whose underwriting ability is generally recognized by their com] 
well as their companies, 

EpGar M. Conpir, 
Mr. Condit is general agent for the Ohio Farmers Insurance Co , 


was 


organized at Le Roy, Ohio, in 1848, as a mutual company, but 
to write flat cash premium policies by its charter, being so amende 


The company has issued no mutual policies for a quarter of 


a century 


Condit’s office at Chicago hangs an agent’s certificate from this com] 
April 25, 1870 It was his first appointment as an underwriter, an 
tory was Seville, Ohio, and three adjacent counties. As an experit 
Condit was somewhat surprised when he found that his commissi 

fees for the month's work amounted to $580. ‘Two years later he 
State agent for the Watertown of New York, and from 1876 to 
general agent of that company west of the Mississippi, including W 
the east. From 1882 to 1886, he represented the Sun Fire office 

His headquarters were at Anamosa, Iowa, from 1873 to 185 


On the Ist of Sept 


tory. 
was also interested in the banking business. 
he received his present appointment, and his agency at present c¢ 


Wise onsin and Iowa 


W. H. CUNNINGHAM & Co. 


Mr. Cunningham, of the local agency firm of W. H. Cunt ingha 
became attached to the profession of fire underwriting at ¢ 


and his company, the Fire Association of Philadelphia, and his 
and associates have never regretted his acquaintance. 
sionally his superior would be difficult to mention. In col 
ness received by his company from many States and Territot 
ment is marked with carefulness, promptness and profit. In O 


Wm. R. 


line Mr. Kerr's experience dates from 1868. He is widel 





Kerr became connected with the local depz 





out the West, having covered that field for years in the 
agent, and at one time was general agent of the Scottish Comn 


ance Company. 


| Thursday 


ill-health, located at D 
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WiITKOWSKY & AFFELD. 

The general agency of the Hamburg-Bremen was established at Chicago in 
1871. The above-named firm have charge of the company’s business in the 
Western States. Agencies are only placed in the larger cities or towns, and 
selection rather than quantity is their motto in handling fire risks for their 
company. Mr. Witkowsky became a local agent here in 1868, while Mr. 
Affeld followed one year later Their present agency was organized in 1873. 
Locally they represent the following companies: Hamburg-Bremen, Trans- 
Atlantic, Northern Association Company, Fidelity Fire and Marine of Cincin- 
nati. Their enterprise is well known, and the business handled by this firm 
is not only profitable but permanent, 


H. J. SvrRAIGHT & Co. 





The firm of H. J. Straight & Co, opened an office in Chicago at No. 151 La 
Salle street, in May, 1874, for the transaction of a general fire insurance busi- 
ness. In the fall of the same year they removed to their present location, 150 
La Salle street. By strict attention to it they have gradually built up a very 
handsome and prosperous business. When the Sun Fire Office of London de- 
cided to establish agencies in the West, this firm were at once chosen as their 
Chicago representatives They have since added to their agency the Peoples 


ion of New York. 


Mr Straight brought with him certain elements of success, and was possessed 





Fire Insurance Company of Manchester, and the Fire Associ 
of much energy and skill as an underwriter, having been educated in the school 
of the Home, “Etna, Hartford, Imperial of London, and the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, 

WM. WARREN. 

William Warren is the resident secretary of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company. He was born in Uffington, England, March 22, 
1819, and became associated in the insurance business at Cieveland, O., in 
53, as local agent of the company he represents to-day. In 1859 the com- 
pany appointed him general agent at Cincinnati, where he remained until 
1866, when he moved to Chicago and became the company’s representative 
there. He has served the Liverpool and London and Globe for the past 
thirty-six years. His broad knowledge and extended experience as an under- 
writer has secured to his company a large and profitable business from the 
territory controlled from his agency, viz, eight Western States, besides the 
local business in Chicago. Under Mr. Warren’s management the Liverpool 
and London and Globe has secured a leading position in the Northwest. In 
the company’s local office at Chicago, W. S. Warren is entitled to mention. 
The Chicago board of directors of this company are John Crerar, L. Z. Leiter 


and E, J. Warner, three gentlemen of high commercial and social standing. 


Tuomas R. Burcu, 

The entire tenth floor of the great Phenix building, situated at the corner 
of Clark and Jackson streets, Chicago, is used as offices in conducting the 
Western and Southern departments of the Phenix Insurance Company, 
under the management of Thomas R.Burch, general agent The accommoda- 
tions are ample for the large corps of employees in the service of the company 
at this office. The building is one of the handsomest office structures in 
Chicago, and at present there are but few rooms unoccupied. Everyone in 
the fire insurance business is well aware that the Phenix of Brooklyn transact 
an enormous business, but few are aware of the extent to which this company’s 
Western business has increased. During the past fourteen years, since this 
department was organized, the premium income has increased from $350,000 


to nearly $ 





,500,000. Mr. Burch received his first experience in fire under- 
writing when he entered the Phenix office in New York, in 1864. In 1871 
the company called upon him to superintend the adjustment of losses sustained 
in the great Chicago fire of that year, when the company paid claims amount- 
ing to half a million of dollars. Since his appointment as general agent in 1874 
Phenix has made rapid progress, and to-day Mr. Burch enjoys an enviable 


record and position among managers of fire insurance companies, 


Ayars & MAGILL. 

James Ayars, of the firm of Ayars & Magill, became connected with the fire 
insurance business at Covington, Ky., April 1, 1859, as agent for the Phcenix 
Insurance Company of Hartford. In 1867 he located at Chicago, and the 
following year succeeded Holmes Bros. as representative of the Phoenix, and 
associated with him H. H. Brown. The Phoenix closed its Chicago agency in 
1874, but the captain’s connection with the company was continued. In 1881 
the Phcenix re-entered Chicago and appointed him their local agent. H. W. 
Magill is a graduate from Harvard College, is a son of H. M. Magill, the 
company’s general agent at Cincinnati, O. Mr. Magill became a member of 
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the above agency September 1, 1888, but for two years prior to that he was 


special agent for Michigan for the Phoenix. 


Epwin C, Lewis. 

In 1862 Mr. Lewis, general agent of the Boylston Insurance Company, was 
a local agent at Washington, D.C. Six years afterward he became special 
agent for the Albany City Insurance Company and adjuster in New York 
State for the Liverpool and London and Globe under Col. James Hendrick of 
Albany, vice-president of the former and general agent for the latter company. 
He afterwards became general agent of the Albany City. He was one of the 
adjusters of the great Chicago fire losses. In January, 1872, he joined the 
staff of J. B. Bennett as special agent for the Andes, Amazon and Triumph 
insurance companies. He resigned this position in a few months, and accepted 
a government appointment in New Mexico from President Grant. In 1875 he 
again engaged in the local business at Washington, D. C. Returning to 
Chicago in 1878 he acted as special agent or adjuster successively for the 
Manufacturers of Boston, Hoffman of New York, London Assurance of 
England and Boylston of Boston. He became general agent for the latter 


> 


company March 1, 1888. 


GEORGE W. MONTGOMERY & Co. 


Among the gentlemen connected with the business of fire underwriting at 
Chicago none are more prominently so than George W. Montgomery. He 
became associated with O, W. Barrett in 1868, and his present agency was 
established in 1875. Since that date the records of his office show a marked 
increase in business, and his management has uniformly proved satisfactory to 
his companies, the American and Firemens of New Jersey, and the Fidelity 
and Casualty of New York. He became general agent for the latter company 
in August, 1886. On July 1 of the past year M. L. C. Funkhouser became 
associated with the agency, but prior to that time he had charge of the plate 
glass department for three years and a half, and has been instrumental in 
increasing that business. The agency business handled for the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company has been extended over quite a large territory in the West. 
Montgomery & Co.'s office, at the southeast corner of La Salle and Monroe 


street, is one of the pleasantest on the street. 


WILLIAM E., ROLLO & Son, 

William E. Rollo was born January 3, 1821, at Hebron, Conn., and com- 
menced his career in the fire insurance line in 1841. In 1852 he represented 
several insurance companies at Columbus, O. In 1858 he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Girard Fire and Marine, and in 1861 he located at Chicago 
as manager of the same company. In 1863 he organized the Merchants of 
Chicago ; in 1872 he reorganized the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago ; 
in 1885 he organized the Packers and Provision Dealers Insurance Company 
of Chicago, with a capital of $250,000, and is its vice-president. William F. 
Rollo is associated with his father in both the general and local agency depart- 
ment of this firm. . 

James A. MILLER & Co. 

This agency was originally known as McCormick Brothers & Findley, and 
was established in 1874, as general agents for the New Orleans Insurance 
Company. In 1882 the firm name was W. G. McCormick & Co. In 1880 
Mr. Miller became associated with Mr. McCormick, and succeeded in build- 
ing up a large local business. The agency name was changed to its present 
style in May, 1885, and is composed of the following named gentlemen : 
James A. Miller, John T. Sweetland and P. J. Kerwin, W. G. McCormick 
being a special partner. The agency represents at present Queen Insurance 
Company of Liverpool, Eng. ; New Hampshire Insurance Company of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Western Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Guardiar 
Assurance Company of London; Phenix Insurance Company of New York ; 
Peoples Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Union Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. The agency controls a local patronage second to none in 
the city. 

W. G. FERGUSON. 

The Lancashire Insurance Company of England, represented by Mr. Fergu- 
son, was organized in 1852, and is one of the popular foreign companies doing 
business in the United States. Their 1887 statement shows an excellent finan- 
cial condition, the company’s paid-up capital being $1,364,930, with assets of 
$7,454,208. In 1877 the Lancashire commissioned Mr. Ferguson their gen- 
eral agent at Chicago. The territory comprising his field includes the follow- 
ing States and Territories: Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Dakota, Montana and 


Wyoming Territories. A large business is handled in his department, there 
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being about 500 agencies already established, and the annual premium income 
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is nearly $275,000. Mr. Ferguson, after two years’ labor in the local agency 
business at Rockford, IIl., With 
fourteen years’ experience in the Western field as adjuster and superintendent 


became local agent and adjuster in 1864. 


of agencies, he is unusually well qualified to fill the position he now occupies. 
PELLET & HUNTER. 

This agency was establised in 1873 by O. B. Pellet, and in February, 1884, 

Pellet & 


R. J. O. Hunter became a member of the firm under the title of 
Hunter. He was a member of the Illinois bar, but for five years has been 
engaged in the fire insurance business at Kansas City as a member of the firm 
of Webster & Hunter. After Mr. Pellet’s death, January 14, 1887, his son 
Clarence S. was taken into the firm, and the business continued under the old 
firm name. At present, as for the past four years, they represent locally the 
Mechanics of Pennsylvania, United States of New 


Of these, 


the following companies : 
York, Standard of Pennsylvania, and Jersey City of New Jersey. 
they are general agents for the United States of New York and Jersey City of 
New Jersey. The general agency operates at present in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, but will be extended to other Western States as 
conducted on con- 


desirable openings occur. The business of this agency is 
1 bl | g rhe t f tl gency} 


servative principles and with uniform by good results, 
THE GLENS FALLS, 

It is not necessary for any one passing near the corner of La Salle and 
Adams streets to provide themselves with a lantern to find the office of the 
They have one of the most conspicuous locations, as well as 
We 
had 


‘*old and tried.” 
one of the best arranged offices for general and local business in Chicago. 


he grand old 


are glad to hear it whispered about that t company has 
another very prosperous year, and that its forthcoming statement will show a 
handsome increase in both net surplus and assets. As Manager Whitlock says, 
‘* There are a great many fire insurance companies, but only one Glens Falls.” 


GEO. C. CLARKE & Co, 


This agency is one of the oldest as well as largest in Chicago. It was 
Mr. Clarke 


Four years later Mr. Clarke purchased the busi- 


originally established in 1864 by I. F. Dobson & Co., with which 


became connected in 1865. 
ness, and under his management the agency has been a prominent one. Since 
Mr. Clarke’s death, which occurred in April, 1887, the agency has been suc- 
cessfully continued by Herbert Darlington and S, A. Harvey, who were ad- 


mitted as partners January 1, 1881. They are favorably known to the insur- 


ance fraternity and their patrons. 
agency in 1866, Mr. Harvey in 1872, and their faithful services have been 


Mr. Darlington entered the service of the 
justly rewarded by the ownership they now hold in the agency. The com- 


panies which are represented by them are as follows: London Assurance 
Corporation, Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia, Neptune Fire and Marine 
and Boylston of Boston and Universal Marine of London. 


Amos J. HARDING. 


The company, Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Massa- 
chusetts, of which Mr. Harding is general agent, was organized in 1849, and 
their December 31, 1887, statement gave them a capital of $1,250,000 ; assets, 
$3,099,904, and net surplus of $473,986. Mr. Harding was born May 2, 
1839, at Iberia, O. He commenced his insurance experience as surveying 
agent for the tna, in 1858. After he local 
Nebraska City, was special agent for the Home of New York from 1872 to 


the war became a agent at 
1876, when he became Western general agent for the Springfield Fire and 
Marine, his present position. He is a member of the Illinois Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion, Union League and Illinois Clubs. Mr. Harding is 
admirably supported by A. F. Dean, assistant general agent, together with an 


excellent corps of clerks and special and local agents. 


E. M. 


Mr. Teall is president of one of the greatest local associations of fire under- 


TEALL & Co. 
He is also classed among the oldest of local insurance 
Cyrus A. Hardy, 


since 1868, became a member of 


writers in the country. 
agents, his first advent into agency work dating in 1859. 


who has been associated with fire insurance 


this agency on July 1, 1881. As business men and underwriters both are 


Their companies are 


Marine, 


popular among their associates and the insuring public. 
the Westchester of New York, Citizens, Mo.; 
Long Island., N. Y., and the Amazon of Ohio. 


Fire and 


Boatman’s 


ADOLPH LOEB & SON, 


Mr. Loeb entered the insurance business at Memphis, Tenn., but in 1873 


came to Chicago and established his present agency. The members of the 
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firm are Adolph Loeb and his son Leo. A. They represent the Ro 


German, Peoples Fire of New York, German Fire of 


Fire and Marine and the Roy l of Engl ind, and are also gene ral agent 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York 
companies they do an excellent business, which is increasing every ye 


their agency is classed among the leading ones of La Salle street. 


H. H. Brown & Co. 


With offices at No. 155 La Salle street, in the heart of Chic ago s low 


ance offices, this firm are prepared to handle an extensive business \ 
agents, they represent the Northern, California and Empire State. ‘J 


lates from 


sonnel of the firm includes H. H. Brown, whose agency 


who has the reputation of being a careful underwriter. 1884 
M1 


the date of 


Nelson Bishop has been an associate of Mr. Brown. 


insurance business exactly one year from 


(1571). After serving three years in ‘* Goodman's ” agency he 
nected with THE SPECTATOR, and represented the company for ten 
Chicago and the West in a most efficient manner. 


THOMAS S, CHARD, 


In 1866 Mr. Chard first embarked in fire insurance at Chicago ; f« 
later he was intrusted with special agency work for the Fireman's | 
California, which he at present so admirably represents. His present 
Mr. Chard 


writer of which he has just reason to be proud. 


made a record as at 


Besides h 


was awarded to him in 1875. has 


s professic 


ity, he has become renowned as a composer and a journalist, The 


aay, 


Pittsburgh, St 


For each of 


1862 


Gate, issued monthly from his office, receiving many contributions f1 


pen. Among his valuable assistants in the office I mention the f 


J. P. Black, 


George Trask, accountant. 


adjuster; J. E. Evenden, examiner; A. Bouton, cash 


FRANK F. HOLMEs & Co, 
Mr. Holmes, aft 


into the insurance business as clerk, 


This is the last agency established in Chicago. 


uating from college in 1880, went 
three years filled every position in the office work of a ge neral age 
then accepted a position as special agent and adjuster for the Fire | 
Association of England, resigning to take the same position with t 
and London and Lancashire, under C. H. Case. In this capacity | 


in the States of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and Illinois, 


field, to establish a local agency in Chicago, in October, 1887. So s 
had the experiment proven that he associated iF H. Chamber] 
Sterling, Ill., with him, in May, 1888, and opened a s« 
division of the city, at the corner of Madison and Halste: 
makes a special effort for that class of business located ¢ 
sale district, and have succeeded in securing a good porti« 
able class of business. 

HE UNITED FIRE REINSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
This company established a Western branch office at Chic: 
business in t 


t the At 


ry. 
1882, when the United States branch was opened in New York « 


It is the only purely reinsurance company doing 


1885. 


The United Fire was organized in 1876, and crossed 


] 


manager of that office, Wm. Wood, has, since 1882, devoted consider 


traveling in the West, and is well and favorably known throughout 
‘ Belding, the company’s superintendent of th 
department, York 
United Fire commenced business in this country, and came to Chic 


tory. 
became connected with the New office at th 


senting them, in 1885. He is well qualified to fill so responsible a p 
manager of the company’s Chicago office, and the record of tl 


since his appointment has shown the fact. 
F. C., WHEELER. 

The company that Mr. Wheeler represents in Illinois, lowa, Wis 
Minnesota, the Pacific Mutual Life and Accident Company of Calif 
organized in 1867, and is the only life insurance company in the U1 
whose stockholders are liable for the debts of the corporation 
Life insurance policies are issued 


proved forms, and their accident policies are world-wide and defi 


paid in losses over $3,700,000. 


cash rates—no assessments. Mr. Wheeler's agency was establis 
over two years ago, and aside from their railway accident business 
agents in all principal cities and towns. Mr. Wheeler entered tl 
field in 1873, and, having handled special agency work, 


quainted with agents in his territory. Connected with his d 


re pre- 


tion as 


urtment 





January 10, 1889. | 


tion W. B. Wier, the cashier, and George H. Gregg, the chief clerk. Besides 
these gentlemen, there are also eight special agents, with headquarters at the 
Chicago office. 

JoserH M. RoGeErs. 

This gentleman is the manager of the Queen Insurance Company of Liver- 
pool at Chicago, and controls some sixteen States, composing the Western 
field, in its interests. Mr. Rogers was appointed manager in 1886. Since 
that date the Queen has placed a large and profitable business on its books, 
and the excellent work performed by Mr. Rogers for this company in his field 
has been felt and appreciated across the ocean. As a student he is well and 
favorably known among the insurance fraternity, and many valuable articles 


have been compiled by him. 
G.. &: 


This agency is conducted by A. D. Koch, whose father, previous to his 


Kocu & Co. 


death in 1886, was Western general agent of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. This was handled in connection with his local business. 
The agency dates from 1878. At present Mr. Koch represents the Burlington 
Insurance Company and other first-class companies, and is building up quite a 
large business. 
GEORGE E, Rostns, 

George E. Robins is the Western general agent of the Empire State Insur- 
ance Company of Rochester, N. Y., with headquarters at No. 185 La Salle 
Ohio, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 


street. He has charze of the company’s business in the following States : 
2 I ¢ > 


Kentucky, Indiana, During the time he has been connected with the com- 
pany he has been quite successful in securing a goodly number of first-class 
agents, and the work of establishing the company in his large field is progress- 
ing favorably. The company was organized on March 22, 1888, with a cash 
capital of $200,000, and has a bright future awaiting it. 


HAMMOND, Fry & Co. 


This firm is composed of L. D. Hammond, Thos. E. 


Sheldon. 


Fry and Frank P. 
Mr. Hammond entered the local insurance office of C. H. Case at 
Chicago in 1869, remaining there until 1875, when he received the agency of 
the British America. Mr. Fry, previous to the Chicago fire of 1871, was with 
the old Republican Fire of Chicago, and afterwards with W. H. Cunningham 
& Co, 
Sheldon was with what is now known as R. A. Waller & Co’s agency from 1871 


‘until 1880, when he became associated with Mr. Hammond. Mr. 


until 1875, when he became attached to the above agency, and became a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1880. At present they are agents for the British America, 
City of London, Grand Rapids and London Assurance. 


THos. & W. A. GOODMAN. 


Thomas Goodman, who celebrated his golden wedding on the 26th of last 
June, is one of the veteran underwriters of Chicago. His experience in insur- 
ance commenced at Canton, O., in 1846. 


the Hartford Fire. 


In 1861 he came to Chicago with 
Afterwards he held the position of secretary and later on 
was president of the Lumbermans Insurance Company of Chicago. The pres- 
ent agency was founded in 1870. W. A. Goodman received a thorough train- 
ing in fire underwriting under his father, his office experience being a valuable 
adjunct to the business. The firm are general agents at Chicago of the 
Western department of the Union of California, and locally they transact an 
The 
territory covered as general agents for the Union embraces ten States and 


excellent business for the Union and Firemans Fund of California. 


one Territory, mostly in the West. 


NEW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The National Fire Insurance Company of Kansas City, Mo., just organ- 
ized, is stated to have $200,000 paid-up capital, and it is claimed that repu- 
table business men are backing the enterprise. 

Among the brand-new fire companies organized in the West, I desire to 
mention the Denver Insurance Company, whose articles of incorporation were 
but recently filed. From late reports, I learn that the directors and incor- 
porators are men of capital and prominence in business circles of Denver and 
the State of Colorado. With a cash capital of $300,000 and a paid-up surplus 
0} $50,000, they will enter Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, besides various States 
and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains, and it is stated will include 
New York and a few Eastern States. 

AN ‘‘ ADJUSTER FOR THE ASSURED.” 

A year ago last May the first adjuster ‘‘ for the assured” arrived at Chicago 

in the person of Charles V. Peckham, who came from New York, where he 
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established business in 1876. Since Mr. Peckham opened an office in this 
city, I have chronicled the fact that several adjusters, formerly working in the 


Peck- 


ham’s list of losses handled since he commenced business here, indicates that 


interest of the companies, have gone over to the assured’s side. Mr. 


he is a competent and reliable adjuster, one who thoroughly works for the in- 


terest of his clients. 
A New ACCIDENT INSURANCE TICKET. 
Several months ago I called the attention of the accident insurance com- 
Postal Accident Insurance 


panies and agents to J. Francis Lee’s Patent 


Ticket, a full description of which appeared in THE SPECTATOR. Several 
companies have expressed a desire to purchase the patent entire, but Mr. Lee 
desires to give all companies, and more especially all agents, an opportunity of 
securing the great benefits to be derived from the use of his new system. Mr. 
Lee is commercial agent at Chicago for the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and has had many years experience with accident insurance in connec- 
tion with railway service. 


THE RaAsSCHER MAP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

This company commenced the publication of fire insurance maps shortly 
after the great fire of 1871. At that time three volumes of fire maps were 
deemed sufficient to cover the demands of the insurance fraternity interested 
in Chicago risks. They have to date published fourteen volumes of the city 
and its suburbs, showing the rapid growth of Chicago and vicinity, also large 
maps of many of the important Western cities, including Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Grand Rapids, Saginaw Valley, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and others. The improvements made in these cities necessitate 
constant revision work and a large force of surveyors and map revisers. We 
may also add that the Rascher Map Publishing Company have been obliged to 
establish a branch in New York with a large office force. The company’s 
general manger is Charles Rascher, while Louis V. Stierberg has charge of the 
Chicago office, and William Niehorster that of the New York branch, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Organized in 1867, this company has attained its majority, being twenty-one 
years old. Its condition marks the existence of a vigorous manhood, with the 
promises of stalwart proportions in the near future. For the first dozen years 
of its existence the company’s managers directed their efforts mainly to the 
laying of solid foundations, confining the business largely to Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky, its immediate home field, where a very satisactory and perma- 
nent business was secured. Since 1880, however, the present managers have 
been vigorously pushing into the general field, and the company now occupies 
twenty-two States and some of the Territories. The close of 1888 bids fair 
to show about $33,000,000 of insurance in force, over $4,000,000 of assets, 
and more than $500,000 of surplus. A reference to the record for 1887 
shows that the net gain of the Union Central in insurance in force over that 
of the previous year was 18.70 percent; the two next largest gain per- 
centages belonging to the thirty-nine companies doing business in New 
York being, respectively, 15.20 and 14.75 per cent. 
growth of the company it may be stated that the new insurance written during 
1880 amounted to $2,270,816, while during 1887 it was $14,024,292. 
for the first six months of 1888 the company’s receipts for first year’s pre- 


As an indication of the 


Again, 


miums were over $261,000 ; during the corresponding period in 1880 the first 
premiums amounted to $17,558, while the expense of obtaining the former 
was twelve per cent less than for the latter. A glance at the items comprising 
the assets of the company gives the assurance of solid character and real 
values. The annual statement for 1887 gives the total assets at $3,863,831, 
and of this total $2,641,268 are in first mortgages on real estate worth double 
the amount loaned, exclusive of buildings. The balance mainly consists of 
real estate owned (company’s building), loans on its own policies for less than 
the reserve value, U. S. bonds and cash. The usual items of bills receivable, 
deferred and unreported premiums and accrued interest make up the remain- 
der—a very moderate one, all things considered. The managers of the com- 
pany point with much satisfaction to the interest-bearing capacity of its in- 
vested assets, as shown by the uniformly high rate realized from organization 
to date. A glance at the record of ten years, from 1878 to 1887 inclusive, 
reveals the fact that the interest income has more than paid all death claims, 


matured endowments, taxes and general office expenses. 
THE EQUITABLE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
The above-named company was organized July 31, 1884, and began business 


February 1, 1884, with a paid-up capital of $100,000, The company has 
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evinced its prosperity in its steady growth from $60,211 net premium written 





in its first year to a business of $250,000 written in premiums in 1887. George 


Fisher, a capitalist well known in mercantile circles, is the president of the 
company, and is ably seconded by Levi C. Goodale as secretary rhe home 
offices are now located in the Enterprise Insurance building, 82 W. Third 


street, Cincinnati, O , and occupy the entire width of this spacious building 





The ‘‘ Equitable” numbers among its stockholders gentlemen well-known for 


business enterprise and financial strength The policy issued by the Equitable 
is broad and incorporates all of the liberal features of modern accident under- 


lauses and the extended limit of fifty- 





writing, including the arm, leg and eye clau 


two weeks’ indemnity for accidental disability. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Chief Wisbey of the fire department at Cincinnati recently stated that his 


department was in excellent condition, but much too small for the needs of the 


city. The rapid growth of the suburbs in the last few years, without any 


material increase in the force of the department, shows the absolute necessity 
for greater protection for those localities. He also called attention to the lack 
of water supply in the district bounded by Ninth and Liberty streets, Freeman 
avenue and Cutter street, and also along the lower river road and Clifton avenue 


S 


and Calhoun street, where larger street water mains are needed. At present 


eight new engine-houses are being constructed, and, when equipped, his city 


D> 


will possess very fair fire protection, ‘Twenty-one years ago the total alarms 


ye } 1 


numbered 190; total loss $2,132,720; while for 1887 the total alarms were 


692 ; total loss $1,272,875 


/e 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Tuos. C, TIMBERLAKE 
Mr. Timberlake, general agent of the firm of Thos. C. Timberlake & Co., 
local insurance agents at Louisville, has been connected with the fire insur- 
ance business for more than twenty-five years, and has an extensive and favor- 
able acquaintance throughout the South, having for years been general agent 
for the Southern States for the London Assurance Corporation and other 
prominent companies, and is now general agent of the Kentucky State 


department of the California Insurance Company, whose greatly increased 


business in Kentucky during the past three years attests his a jlity and pop- 
ularity. The present firm of Thos. C. Timberlake & Co. was formed Decem- 
ber 1, 1887, and represents the London Assurance Corporation, London and 


Lancashire Insurance Company, Northern Assurance Company of England, 





Security of New Haven and California Insurance Company. A. A. Schnei- 
derhahn, who is with this agency, has been associated with Mr. Timberlake for 


several years. He is an influential and well-known y German, who, 





since his admission to the firm, has by his energy and enterprise proved him- 


self a valuable coadjutor in the local business, and is a rising man in the 





profession. This is one of the oldest insurance firms in Louisville, and 


deservedly stands high with both underwriters and the business community. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This sterling fire insurance company, which now operates in eighteen States, 
was organized in 1852 asa mutual company. In 1884 it was changed to a 
stock company with a paid-up capital of $200,000, since which time it has 
shown a remarkable increase in assets and net surplus, while the net premium 
receipts indicate that the company is a favorite with agents and the insuring 
public. The 1887 annual statement gave the company assets of $1,464,168, 
and net surplus of $804,684. When the 1888 statement arrives it will, no 
doubt, indicate a substantial increase in net premium and total income receipts 
over former years. ‘The investments of the company are all in the very best 
class of securities, from which a large income is derived. The management 


has always been of the most careful and conservative character, and Secretary 





Cramer and the other officers have reason to feel proud of the results of their 


many years of labor. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 

THE CITIZENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This company was organized March 16, 1887, and has its home office in the 
First National Bank building of that city. It is doing a large business and its 
h month. It is conservatively manag 


books show an increase ea¢ and does 





an agency business, locating its agents in those cities and towns affording the 
best fire protection. Its president, the Hon. Buren R. Sherman, who was 


Governor of Iowa for two terms, is ably seconded by Lewis Lichty, vice- 
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president ; Samuel H. Watson, treasurer; J. H. Kuhns 
twenty-five years’ experience, is secretary, while Oscar She 
ant secretary. The directors are all men of high finar 


The assets of the company aggregate over $100,000, th 
pan; ’ 





months’ business. The policies are secured by the ordinary 


ments upon the premium notes deposted, as is usual in 
and.also by a large guaranty fund amounting to $50,000, pl 


payment of losses, should the funds from assessments be 
FREEPORT, ILI 
THE GERMAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
The annual statements of the German Insurance Com 


a gratifying exhibit of the financial affairs of that excell 

cash capital of $200,00 » the German is now possesse lo Ss¢ 
the last semi-annual statement, of $2,218,284. The 
unusually small and this year’s statement, as previous ones 
and healthy growth, a prominent characteristic of the com 
ization in 1865. To-day the German stands among the forem 
solid fire insurance companies of this country. 


PEORIA, 
THE GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


In the Western field especially this company receives a 


business. The company was incorporated in 1876, h 


$300,000. Their business has increased in a most satisfactor 


the company has proven one of the most solid institutions 


present officers are as follows: 5B. Cremer, president J 


president; M. Pfeifer, treasurer; Theo. J. Mueller, secretary 


gentleman has been connected with the company for the past te 


three of which he held the position of assistant secretary) S 


gentleman become secretary of this company they have 


increase in business transacted. 





THE AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 





SEVENTY YEARS OF BUSINESS BY A REPRESEN 


COMPANY. 


No fire insurance company is better known in this country tl 


Hartford, chartered in 1819. With the close of 1888 








tieth year of continued success. Like all great enterprise has | 
and tribulations ; but, having come through them all t1 

out of place to characterize its career as one continu 

nounced is the fact that it is better known than any ler com 
policies are given a preference by large insurers, while it | 
ness in many small places where no other company is represente 
are scattered all over the country, and to be a representatl ol 

is, to an agent, assurance of a valuable business. Thi ume of 
stands for conservative fire underwriting, correct practices : 
management. After seventy years of activity in the field, af i 
the age allotted to man—threescore years and ten—it finds itself 
time financially stronger, more vigorous, more active and mor 


than ever before. In commemorating our own annive! 





it would be appropriate to pay fitting tribute in this ‘‘ jubile« 

old representative company, which, if not the oldest, dates ba 
years of the century, has just completed its seventieth year ol 
and has a larger capital and volume of assets than any othe: 


country. 


The AZtna was chartered in 1819, with a capital of $150,000, 


diately entered upon the work of fire underwriting, whicl 
make its exclusive business. Thomas K. Brace was the first | 


company, and it was largely due to his foresight that it ente1 


the agency business. The rapidly developing West appeale 
inviting field, although at that time ‘‘ the West” was pra 
business purposes, east of the great chain of lakes. But the fa 


undergo a marvelous development was firmly impressed 
President Brace and his associates, so that wherever a new 
started the banner of the A2tna was unfurled, and its advance 


ness kept pace with the onward march of the hardy pioneers of 


they 


nt 
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no. —— BY THIS POLICY OF JNSURANCE, THE ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, in consideration 
of ————____ cher by Prve Dollars to them 


paid by the assured herein afier named, the receypt whereof is hereby acknowledged, DO INSURF 


/ Wi , 2 od 
Sosepte Vl ovg am f oy pH ator on azelbsle x , a 


AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, TO 
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pokey FROVINED onapees aod 4 & hereby declasad this Uns Company shot mot be hablo mater goed Sty losto! damage 
of any miltery ur csatped power AND PROVIDED FURTHER thet i case the served shell 
~. yen) ord @EDtOHEd In OF paper sere a fen this insurance shil be ved and efae 
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property and rball not with of! reasonehie Cugence give wotce thereon! te this company snd 

He nay thet avene end be of wo lurthe: efect AND on case of amy other insursace wpon the property here 

at thes shell net mm ry of (ose oF Caan be eniitied to demand or recover of the compery “ys ye fervon of the loss or 

“ had beer _s +4 Sbole emguet insured on the sad property ANUDIT [3 AGREED ANY VECLARED to br the uve and mearing of the 
YCItL im ude whall at any ume olier the making aan: during 34 sontine 

oe » ane te oe few the wl enrrys wes en OF exerc ing there eng trade bunmes of vacation denommared horerdeus of erire hacardows im the prope 
eomds or eB OAS. m the eae proposals denominated hesardews ut ert’ sar eg wales Aeeeis otherwue spetwity 

” pene te be “etdeds er ends nesdanen ae * policy then endfrom theacelorth so tong as ome shell be Go epprepmeted sppied or wed these 





AND IT IS MORLOVER pect AROT) thet the eorence o pet etended to apply te oF cover beaks of creount s miten secusties é2e@s oF other evr 
nde nutes oF ther evidences of det noriom ney or hulboe And tet (bes pehey made ond eccepted wn pp neat te the prupesels an€ candiuons bereto onnend, 
“heh ace to be werd and resorted ‘e. o ae to explaia tbe rights end obligations Of ibe parives bereto so ail Cases Got herein otherwue specselly provided fer 


Fn Witness wheresl, we FTA LSU RANCE COMPANY hove cansed theve Paesents to be signed by their Pacsounr. and atiemed by their Secnevany. tn the city of MARTFORD. ‘his 
Sevente? day of acd. ia the year of our Lord one thousand eight bundred and P2407 € C22” 


IP Tre eunamce may be contioued for such ferther term as shall be agreed on the premiom therefor being poid and endorsed oo the policy, oF a receipt bevay given for the same 


LP The interest of the assured ia this policy is not assignable, unless by consent of tbe A.r<s lewaarce Comrast, menilested in writing 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE FIRST POLICY ISSUED BY THE 
ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 


The Spectator, New York, Jam ary, 1889 | 



































THE 


ushing enterprise that the name of the A<tna Insurance 


January ro, 1889.| 


was by means of this | 


Company became a household word, and has been handed down from father to 


son as that of a corporation that insured property at reasonable prices and met 


its obligations honestly and promptly. In those early days business was con- 


ducted on a much less extensive scale than now ; the people were economical, 
and had not generally been educated up to a proper appreciation of the value 
of insurance, s» that during the first years of its existence the A°tna saw some 
but its founders had the pluck to press forward and to 
In 1853 the 
capital of the company was doubled, and in the following year it was in- 
half 
This manifestation of enterprise and confidence brought increased 
cle 


panic, 


troublesome times ; 


enlarge their capacity as the country grew and demanded it. 


creased to million of dollars, thus making it the leading company in 


America. 
In 1857, the year of 


business and arly fixed the status of the company. 


financial it again doubled its capital and took rank with the millionaire 


companies of the world 


Edwin G. 


Upon the death of President Brace, which occurred 
Ripley became president. 
died 


company for many years, succeeded to the executive 


about this time, His incumbency of the 


office, however, was brief, as he in 1862. Thomas A. Alexander, who 


had been secretary of the 


chair, which he held for thirteen years. He proved to be an able officer, and 


during the trying times of the war and the inflation period immediately follow- 
the that 


shoals and breakers 


In 1866 the capital of 


ing, he steered the Aitna unscathed among 


wrecked so many promising enterprises of that date. 
the company was increased to $3,000,000, which immense sum indicated the 
wonderful growth of its business. 

President Alexander having died, he was succeeded by Lucius J. Hendee, 
who had been secretary of the company during the administration of Mr. 
Alexander. His thorough training as an underwriter, and his natural execu- 


tive abilities eminently fitted him for the position, while the same qualities, 


E1cGHT YEARS’ TRANSACTIONS OF 


Total 
Assets 
Exclusive 
of Premium 
Notes. 


otal 
Liabilities 
Except 
Capital. 


Cash 
Premiums 
Received. 


Net 


Capital. ’ 
_— Surplus. 


$1,774,850 $ 
1,861,429 
1,923,186 
2,049,026 
2,057,777 
2,118 618 
2,183,331 
2,174,237 


$8,902,273 
9,054,011 
9,192,044 
9,013,517 
4,000,000 9,296,097 
4,000,000 568,839 
4,000,000 528, 
4,000,000 


$4 000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


359,615 
1315, 864 


NN hb N 


3; 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3. 
Z 
3 


N NNN 
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combined with the fact that he was president of the largest company in the 


country, made him a leader and a trusted adviser in the councils of under- 
writers. He was a prominent and persistent member of the National Board 
of Underwriters, active in other organizations of a similar nature, and no im- 
portant step in regard to fire underwriting was taken by the representatives of 
Mr. the 


fact, his brother underwriters have characterized 


other companies until they had first ascertained how Hendee and 


In 


g underwriter of the past generation. 


Etna would regard it. 
him as the He was a man of great 
force of chi but extremely modest and unassuming in his intercourse 
Hendee 


ceived such heartfelt tributes to their memory as were tendered him by his 


with others. died during the past year, and few men have re- 


professional associates, the press and his fellow citizens. It was during the 
administration of President Hendee that the Chicago conflagration occurred, 
Many of 


panies of the day were wiped out by it completely, but the 


laying that city prostrate and wrecking the fortunes of thousands. 
the in 
old Etna stood the shock 
$3,782,600, without 


rather tl 


surance 


without trembling, paying its losses, amounting to 
The stockholders, 


,500,000 to pay the Chicago 


’ 
t 
disturbing its capital of $3,000,000. 


in see the capital reduced, contributed 


losses. As the 1 had always been a good dividend paying company, the 


stockholders 


felt they could not risk impairing its future usefulness by crip- 


pling its resources even to meet so great an emergency as the Chicago confla- 
gration. Shortly after came a similar disaster in Boston, involving the Atna 


in losses to the int of $2,000,000, This would have impaired the capital 


of the company, but the stockholders again came boldly to the front and con- 


tributed $1,000,000 to make good the losses, waiving their dividends also for a 
Nothing, ap} 


h its stockholders and the public placed in it. 


period. irently, could shake the standing of the A£tna, nor the 


confidence The lessons of 
the Chic ago and Boston conflagrations were not lost upon propertyowners, who 


not only wanted more insurance, but they wanted insurance of the best kind. 
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The business of the A®tna largely increased, and its officers continued to 
strengthen it financially. Their policy from the first was to make a company 
so strong financially that its strength would bring it business without compel- 
ling them to resort to special inducements to obtain it. Instead of dividing all 
their surplus earnings year by year among the stockholders, their dividends 
were kept down to seven per cent, the excess of profits being carried to the 
surplus account. In 1880 the capital was again increased to $4,000,000, and 
the volume of its business became simply immense. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, September 26, 1888, the following 
changes in the official staff were made, rendered necessary by the death of 
Mr. William B. 
Clark ; secretary, Andrew C. Bayne ; assistant secretaries, James F. Dudley 
William H. Mr. 
twenty-three years, and his long connection with it and thorough acquaintance 


Hendee: President, Jotham Goodnow vice-president, 


and King. Goodnow was secretary of the company for 
with its affairs, and with underwriting generally, well adapted him for the im- 
portant position to which he has been chosen. 

Mr. Clark, elected vice-president, has been assistant secretary of the com- 
pany for twenty-one years, having previously been secretary of the Phoenix for 
some time. He has a high reputation among insurance men as an under- 
writer, and well deserved the promotion he received, 

Captain Andrew C. Bayne, the new secretary, has had seventeen years’ 


experience in the insurance business. He has been for a number of years 


special agent of the A‘tna in New York State, with headquarters at Albany. 
Captain Bayne is upon the retired list of the regular army, and was over ten 
years in active service, which period included the years of the late war. 


James F. Dudley, elected assistant secretary, while a new man in Hartford, 


is not new in the service of the AZtna, having been for a number of years a 


special agent of the company in New York State and Pennsylvania, and more 


THE ALZTNA. 


Expenses 
Other 
Than 

Losses and 

Dividends. 


Interest 
anc 
Other 
Receipts. 


otal 
Disburse- 
ments. 


Total 
Amount 
at Risk. 


Total 
Cash 
Income. 


Paid for 
Dividends. 


Paid for 


Losses. 


100 522 
259,947 
,294.678 

24,870 
372,801 


429,056 


$380,049 
427,642 
434,683 
28,697 
428,190 
416,528 


$647 865 
687,827 
712,697 
742,709 
791,391 ; 
798,400 47.45 293,952,552 
821,029 é 300,540,192 
829,933 310,177,580 


720,000 


72 


9 NNW NW WD 


2,905,059 
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lately associate manager of the American branch of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, with headquarters in New York city. 

William H. King, assistant secretary, has been for twenty-six years in the 
service of the company, and has been for a number of years the faithfui and 
efficient chief clerk in the home office. 

No abler underwriter is known than F. C, Bennett of Cincinnati, general 
agent of the tna, who, assisted by Wm. H. Wyman, manages the affairs of 
the great company in the West. Mr. Bennett’s department embraces the 
Western and Southwestern States, with headquarters at Cincinnati, where the 
company has erected a handsome edifice. 

We have noted the increase of the capital of the company at intervals from 


$150,000 to $4,000,000, making it the largest company in America, and a 


. 


glance at its business during the time it has operated with this amount of 


capital will show the enormous interests that are involved in its management. 
The latest increase of capital was made in 1880, and appears for the first time 
which 


in its statistics of 1881. The table above includes the business of 1888, 


shows a material gain in all essential points. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE beginning of the year is a season of hope, and hope seems to be about 
all that is left for fire underwriters to practice. The past year is dead—the 


new one is just beginning, and with it all the possibilities of the future There 


First of all, a good, strong harmonious tariff associa- 


is so much to hope for 
tion in New York; next to this a little merciful reduction in the fire losses. 


Last of all, but most impossible as a subject of hope, that the New York 




















THE 


broker will become a little more considerate and allow the companies a slightly 
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higher commission for carrying the risks, 
* * * * 

THERE are lots of other things that might be put in the list, such as State 
legislatures that will leave the insurance companies alone ; agents that won't 
get excited every time they are asked to recall a policy; surveyors that won't 
try to hedge their reports so they can proudly say ‘‘ I told you so”’ after a fire ; 
adjusters who won't feel that they are entitled to a houseand lot every time that 
a loss is settled for less than was anticipated ; automatic fire alarms that will 


never send a false alarm and always give a true one; automatic sprinklers 


that will really sprinkle ; a little good common sense in the handling of ques- 


but all these things are beyond hoping for now. 





tions of general importance ; 
Perhaps in 1890 or Igoo, or some other time, they may be looked for, 
“ oa : 

THE Franklin Company of Philadelphia has been subjected to an over- 
whelming number of applications for its New York agency. It is said that 
upwards of forty urgent applications, either in writing or by visit, were pre- 
sented to the officers of the company. The location of the company was, 
however, pretty well decided almost from the moment that it became neces- 
sary to decide on a change. 

* * * * 

IN addition to the changes in local agencies which have already taken place, 

After 


a year of such heavy losses as the past has been, companies become rest- 


it is highly probable that several others will occur within a few weeks. 


less and anxious for a change ; and although they sometimes ‘‘ jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire,” there are sure to be changes in New York agencies 
after a year of exceptional loss, 

* * “ % 

THE actual number of companies doing business in this city has been gradu- 
ally dwindling, and last year made a sharp jump downwards, the net loss of 
those engaged in business here at the close of 1888 being some eighteen compa- 
nies less than there were at the end of 1887. The New York city companies in 
particular have made the greatest percentage of retirements, there being now 
only forty-seven home companies left in existence. This process of elimina- 
tion is, of course, the best thing that could happen to the companies that re- 
main, and must, in the course of time, give great strength to the business as a 
whole. 

* * * x 

AMONG the other changes that took place during the year there were very 
The list 
of personal changes in official positions is a long one, and among the underwriters 


many among the agents and among the officers of the fire companies. 


who have thus changed their relations are a considerable number of those who 
for years have been among the most prominent in local underwriting circles. 
* * * * 
THE New York Board of Underwriters has come in for its share of change 


and has undergone a thorough reorganization during the year, and the strength 


which it is believed has been imparted to this body is one of the most hopeful 
matters that occurred last year, and from which the best results may be 
anticipated. No new tariff association has yet arisen from the ashes of that 
which was promoted early last year, but the working of the New York board 
is in a fair way to accomplish the long hoped for result. 
* * %* * 

SEVERAL letters from correspondents, and other interesting articles prepared 
for this issue of THE SPECTATOR, are unavoidably omitted. There is a limit 
to the dimensions of even an anniversary issue of our paper, and we do not 


desire to surfeit our readers with good things. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Glens Falls Insurance Company has withdrawn from Maryland. 


—The Life and Casualty Association of Boston has been licensed to transact 
business. 


—General Harrison has taken out a policy for $10,000 in the Equitable Life 
of New York. 
—The Citizens Fire Insurance Company, with a paid-up capital of $10,000, 


has been organized at Dover, N. H. The officers are: President, Daniel 


Hall ; vice-president, James Frank Seavey; secretary, Henry A. Redfield; 


directors, Wm. S. Stevens, Daniel Hall, Chas. H. Sawyer, Chas. H. Trickey, 
Frank Neally, J. 


Henry A. Redfield, B. Frank Seavey, Isaac F. Abbott, 
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| Thursday, 


Walter W. Cushman. 
Mutual. 


The company has reinsured the business of the D 
—The Capital Fire Association of Nashua, N. H., has declared a d 
of six per cent. 

—A new fire insurance company, the Charlton, has been organized at | 
ton Spa, N. Y. 

—The winding up of the Homeepathic Aid Association of Chicago } el 


ordered by the courts. 


—The Pine Tree Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated, 
—The capital stock of the Firemens Insurance Company of Chi has 


been increased to $250,000. 

—A dividend of five per cent has been declared by the Peabody, an f 
four per cent by the American of Baltimore. 

—It is announced that the National Insurance Company of Hartford has de- 
cided not to establish an agency in New York. 

—The Capital Fire of Concord, N. 


H., talks of increasing its capital stock 


to $100,000, The company has declared a dividend of six per cent. 


—The Manufacturers and Builders Insurance Company has temporarily dis 





continued its Rochester agency, but will shortly appoint a new agent in that 
city. 

—The American Insurance Company of Boston has declared a divid of 
three per cent, and the New Hampshire Fire of Manchester one of four per 
cent, 

—A scrip dividend of 25 per cent has been declared by the Mi Fire of 
New York on all policies canceled between July 1, 1887, and December 31 


1888, 


—The directors of the Fire Underwriters Association of Concord, N. H., 


have recommended increasing the capital stock. A dividend of six per cent 
has been declared. 

—Owing to the pressure of other business F. X. Reno has been o 1 to 
resign the position of president of the Equitable Accident Association of Cin- 


cinnati and has been succeeded by George Fisher. 

—The Kittanning (Pa.) Insurance Company having refused to allow an 
examination of its books by the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, Com- 
missioner Foster has begun proceedings for a mandamus to compel the com- 
pany to comply with his demand. 


—As already noted, the Equitable Life reports for 1888 new business to the 


amount of about $150,000,000. The Weekly Statement gives that 


, though not officially, 


Mutual Life as over $100,000,000, and it is reported 


that the writings of the New York Life footed up $125,000,000. 


—Insurance Superintendent Maxwell of New York notifies all rance 
companies of this State that this year they will be required to pay no fees, taxes 
or dues to the insurance department except for certified copies of papers on 
file, as it is calculated that the fees from foreign companies will cover the ex- 
penses of the department for the year 1889. 

—The annual statement of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
printed elsewhere, shows a gain in every department of the company's busi- 
ness—life, accident and ‘‘ticket”—during the past year. Assets, surplus, 
premium receipts, new business and insurance in force have all increas na 
goodly way, and the foremost accident company of the world begins the new 
year stronger than ever before. 

—The insurance agency of C, O. Harris & Co. of Chicago are sending out cir- 
culars to Eastern agents soliciting surplus lines to place in the Interstat ire 
Insurance Company of Elkhart, Ind. The card of this company a ypanies 
the circular, whereon it is stated that it was organized December 27, 1555, but 
states nothing whatever as to its financial status. This is rather a |} ous 
child to be straying around so far from home. It ought at least to carry some 
mark for identification, otherwise it is liable to be regarded as a w t. It 
certainly has no right to stray outside of its own State at present. 

—The annual meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange t place 
on Saturday last. The attendance was very full. Officers wet s 
follows: President, B. B. Stillman, general agent Springfi I and 
Marine Insurance Company; first vice-president, E, B. Cowles, secretary 
Meriden Fire Insurance Company ; second vice-president, Frank A. ‘ y 
special agent Union Insurance Company of Pennsylvania ; third 
Geo. E. Kendall, special agent Guardian of London ; executive « tee 
C. B. Fowler, chairman; W. Hinckley, H. N. Baker, A. K. Sim , J. H. 


Burger. 
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WILL HAPPEN! 
The United States Mutual Accident 


ASSOCIATION 


























Pays when They Do Happen. 





Agents will find it the best company to represent. Insurers wiil find no other equal 





to it in the quality and low cost of insurance. 







CHARLES B. PEET, President. JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary and General Manager. 





320, 322 and 324 Broadway, New York City, 


/mportant. 


AGENTS and BROKERS having large lines 












of insurance to place are frequently unable to cover 


in companzes that are represented by them or in the 






town where they reside. 





lo such we offer our services, claiming that nearly 120 Broadway, Equitable Building, New York. 





twenty years of experience will enable us to be of 





. CASH CAPITAL, - - $500,000.00 
assistance in negotiating any balance that may be ASSETS, - - - over 1,300,000.00 






required to complete the line. 


This Company was organized for the purpose of giving indemnity to steam users in case 





- Sa | —. - of disaster arising from the explosion of steam boilers. We assume the liability of the steam 
“ > Y 7 ) 
C f1. LK L E S / REDIC A SG C 0. user, if his boiler explodes, by paying for whatever damage he may be liable for, whether it is 


for destruction of property owned by himself or owned by other persons, or whether his 






(Z: tablished 1 8&0), liability is for killing or wounding his fellow man—all comes under the protection GIVEN 
BY THE POLICY OF THE AMERICAN COMPANY, and our indemuity is paid with 






promptitude. Having large amounts at risk, for our own protection we inspect the boilers 


[nsurance Agents and Brokers, 


with vigilance and care. 





OFFICERS. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, President. WM. E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President 


130 SOUTH FOURTH ST,., 













R. K, SHELDON, Treasurer. V. R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 


PHILADEL PHIA, PA. THOMAS F. POWERS, Sup't, 79 John Street, New York, 
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(GERMAN AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY. 








CAPITAL, HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 


Protects Against Error and Fraud. Facilitates Transfer of Real Estate. Titles Searched and Guaranteed, 


OFFICES : 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, - - - - - MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING. 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. CHARLES F. TAG, Vice-President. WM. WAGNER. Treasurer. ADOLPH KOPPEI 


COUNSEL : 


CHARLES UNANGST. ASHBEL P. FITCH. Hon NOAH DAVIS, Consulting Counsel 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN A. BEYER. 4. L. SOULARD JOHN STRAITON. | JAMES FELLOWS. LOUIS KAMMERER. 


GEO, C. CLAUSEN. A. KOPPEL. GEO, W. QUINTARD CHS. UNANGST. JACOB F. MILLER. 


Connecticut General THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | ° L. | — ERT Y : 
penton INSURANCE COMPANY 





LEABILITIES, JANUARY 1, 1888..... 0.000005. 1,296, 365.36 


Surplus to Policyholders, by Connecticut and NEW YORK. 


Massachusetts Standard.............+.-. a 420,240.87 





Of which $181,000 is a special reserve due to a 


class of Endowment Policies. 


Fire Insurance (nly. 


paid to Policyholders, about 2,500.000 


| 
Since its organization, in 1863, this Company has | 
| 
| 


WEED & KENNEDY, Managers, 


It offers those desiring Insurance a Policy liberal in its 
terms, upon any well approved plan of insurance, with most 
OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


ample security. 


| 
| 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. F, Y. HUDSON, Secretary. | No. 120 BROADWAY. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers. 





EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 


Insurance effected in any part of the United 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 


and Brokers, 


States. Correspondenc e solicited. 


Institution of Quincy, Ill., should be referred to this office. 





INSURANCE 


representing North British 


ELSON & RAINE, 
Agents, Successors to G. D. Raine, 


and Merc antile and American companies, including Tennessee State companies. 


GENERAL 
Memphis, Tenn., 
Surplus 


lines placed. Correspondence solicited. 





RGE H, Horace Moopy, 


EONARD & MOODY, INSURANCE IN ALL ITS 


branches. 15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City ; Radford 
Building, Yonkers, N. Y Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers 
and Marine Board Brokers, New York. Agents at Yonkers, N. Y. Alliance Ins. Ass'n, 
N. Y.; Hartford Fire Ins. c o., Conn.; Rochester German Fire Ins. Co. ‘Travelers 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., "He tford. Conn. Correspondence so! licited AM. first-class 
companies writing surplus lines. Tele phone C all, New 334. 


LEONARD. 


ILLIAM H. HOBBS. 
General Insurance Agent, 
STREET, ‘ - & INDIANAPOLIS, 


4 E. MARKET IND. 


Insurance effected on all classes of Mercantile Risks and Special Hazards. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. ww. ¢. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


South Fourth St., A. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


3ENNETT. 


and Brokers, 130 Special attention given to 


placing 


OHN I. COVINGTON, INSURANCE BROKER. 


Manager Insurance-Department American Cotton Oil Trust. 


Surplus lines 


45 Broadway, New York. 


INSURANCE, 
Agent and Adjuster, 


No. 67 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - 


to deal with 


_ M. LEWIS, BROKER IN 


NEW YORK. 


Licensed by Insurance Department non-admitted companies. 
i 


Surplus Insurance on approved risks located with promptness, with sound loss-paying 


companies only. 


W. =: 


Equitable 





LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 
21 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 
Reliable cx 


Special facilities for placing large lines 


rates. ympanies. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


L. PARKER, INSURANCE, 
° 20 MADISON STREET, - - MEMPHIS, TENN., 


Represents Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford ; Guardian Assurance Company, London ; 
Northwestern National Insurance Company of Wi isc sin; St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Minnesota; Orient Insurance Company ‘of Hartford: American Insurance 
Company, P hile adelphia. 


T J. TEMPLE & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Office, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 








EORGE H. BINNEY, 
Insurance Agent and Broker, 
65 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


New England Manager and Local Agent for Leading Fire and Marine In- 


surance Companies. 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN,. MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Office at Louisville, Ky. 





Department, Royal Insurance Company, 


E. C. ANDERSOD Geo. A. STANTON. 


NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 
N. Y. 





Agents, 157 Broadway, see ice solicited from responsible — 


INSU RANCE “AGENTS AND 


New Orleans, La. 


M ERY BROS., 


Brokers, 142 Gravier Street, Placing large surplus lines a spe- 


Insurance effected on all classes of risks at lowest current rates. 





Prominent Agencies at Chicago. 


E. W. Lyman Cuarves L. 


WwW. LYMAN & CO., 152 LA SALLE STREET, 


e Chicago Telephone, 763. 


3LISS. 





CapiTaL STock, $500,000.00. Net Surptus, $418, 358.07. 


MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Phoenix Building, Cuicaco, ILL. 
THACHER, HOLMAN & HILDRETH, - - 
J. D. Murpeny, Chief Inspector. 


Managers. 
T elephone, 1459+ 


HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 


142 and 144 La SaLLe SrrReer. 
UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cuicaco AGENCY oF Fireman's Funp Insurance Company oF CALIFORNIA, 
General Agency, Western Department, Union of California. 
W. GLover, J. W. Batcn, 


scy. BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, Pres't. 
CAPITAL, $557,200.00. ASSETS, $909,878.00. 
EDWIN C. LEWIS, - - - GENERAL AGENT. 


No. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Hi. “Wuneren. E. N. Witey. 
EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 


Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, ‘* Chicago.” 


Lion Fire Insurance Co.; 


Orient 


Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co.; Providence- 


Washington Insurance Co. 


A. ALEXANDER, CHICAGO, 





ILL., 


(AccIDENT BRANCH), 


NEW 


General Agent, Western Department 
AND CASUALTY CO. OF 


Home INsuRANCE BUILDING 


FIDELITY YORK. 


Geo, W. MontTGomery. M. L. ¢ 

EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., 
77 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, Agents for American Ins. Co. 
Newark ; Fidelity and Casualty Co., New York. Fire, 
Bonds of Suretyship and Steamboiler. 


DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 

170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y.; 
of New York; 


>, FUNKHOUSER, 

INSURANCE 
, Newark; 
Plate Glass, 


Agency, 1 
Firemens Ins. Co., 
Telephone 303. 


Rochester German 
of New York; 
of Pittsburgh. 


of Liverpool ; 
Insurance Co., Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., 


Peoples Insurance Co., German Fire Insurance Co., 


Bavier C. MiLier, 


INSURANCE 


Established in 1873. 


GRANGER SMITH. 


RANGER SMITH & MILLER, 


Agency, Nos. 156 and 158 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


H J. STRAIGHT & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
G . 





ESTABLISHED IN 1878. 


H. KOCH & CO., 
General Insurance Agents, 
No. 195 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Agents for BurLiInNGTON InsuRANCE Company, Burlington, Iowa, 


Wa. C. MaGILt. Frank L. Eastman, 


aca & EASTMAN, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone No. 1078. 204 La Salle Street, C lenge. 


Ws Rema Ree 


FIRE UNDERWRITER, 
220 La Salle Street, - - - - - - . - CHICAGO. 


IncorPoRATED A. D, 1888. 


‘ == anuisuep A. D. 186s. 
A. LOWELL & CO. 
Room 50, 


189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. D. 1848. 
HIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. OF LE ROY, 


Ohio. E. M. CONDIT, General Agent, 208 La Salle St., Chicago. 


_—_ ee —— 4 





Prominent Brokers at Chicago. 


” Te MARSHALL & CO., FIRE 
e 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
large lines on mercantile and manufacturing properties. 


E. GILPIN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


Room 63 Traders Building, Chicago. References: 
R. G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co, 





INSURANCE. 


Special facilities for placing 








Metropolitan National Bank. 
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Accountant, 15 years’ experience, a position with a Life Insurance Company. 
Address, “ACCOUNTANT,” care Tue SpecTaror, 
16 Dey Street, New York City. 


AGENTS. 


Good references. 





ee AND SPECIAL 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company desires to employ a few more general 


and special agents. To the right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be 


granted. 
The Life-Rate Endowment 


the Union Central, combines protection with investment at ordinary life rates, and is very 


Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as issued by 


popular and easy to work, as shown by the rapidly increasing business of the company. 


The amount of new insurance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its 
interest rate has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President, Cincinnati, O. 


X7ANTED—GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS 


in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by the Brooklyn Life Insurance 
This company is of the best repute, and easy to work, and its TERM RATES are 


com- 


pany in the United States. 


Company. 
a special feature. Apply at the offices, 
51 LIBERTY STREET, New Yorx Criry. 





OFFICE OF THE GERMANIA LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
20 NAssAu STREET, New York. 
January 7th, 188. ) 
gee IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT MR. OTTO J. 
Seelaus has no further connection with this Company. 
CORNELIUS DOREMUS, Secretary. 


T. Y. BROWN’S 
Insurance Agency, 


34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Represents the Glens Falls Insurance Co., Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Co., Michigan 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co., Grand Rapids Insurance Co., 


And General Agent for the Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Co, for the Eastern States. 





HARRY A. RICHARDSON. HORACE W. MILLER. 


RIGHARDSON, MILLER & C0., 


Insurance and Finance 


Correspondence with responsible Brokers and Agents solicited. 


45 BROADWAY, 


ALDRICH COURT, NEW YORK. 


THE GRINNELL 
Automatic Sprinkler. 


BotTH WET AND DRY SYSTEMS. 


After six years’ extensive use the GRINNELL is known and acknowledged to 
be the only absolutely water tight and reliable sprinkler. 


For INFORMATION AND Proposats, APPLY TO 


Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Company 


Providence, R. I. 


BosToNn OFFICE, 173 Devonshire St. CHICAGO OFFICE, 115 Monroe St. 





Automatic Fire Alarm and Extinguisher Co. (Limited), 


294 Broadway, New York. Philadelphia Office, 49 South Fourth St. 


' THE LOW RATE ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


OF THE 


Connecticut /futual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PAYABLE WHEN THE INSURED REACHES 


Age 70 or 75, 


Give to the family the full protection of Life Insurance during 
the period when it is most needed by them. 

And they provide the same protection for the insured him- 
self and his remaining family if he reaches old age. 

In case the insured becomes unable to pay premiums, the 
policy becomes paid-up for an amount plainly stated therein 

In case the motive for insurance ceases altogether, the 
policy may be surrendered for cash at certain periods for 
amounts plainly stated therein. 

This Company reserves on a higher basis than any other. 
Consequently the surrender values stated in its policies are 
higher than those of any other company. 

The premiums on these Endowments are but slightly more 
than those on ordinary life policies. 

These policies share in the annual dividends. 


EXAMPLE. 


Policy for $10,000; issued age 35; payable at death 
or at age 75; annual premium, $271.40. 


No. Premiums Paid-up Insurance Cash Surrender 
aid. in case of Lapse. Va 

I i a a a ll a ag le ae $100 

TE RO es eto ae er ne ee a eee 460 

MEE atv d atk ara Wig. 5 meserane arate ent Gora aed alates 820 
Reet re eer er ee ee 1,180 

Ws ois Sirusice mrs ereesreb Re weiner srdlieas 1.520 

Pha di nls Sees ree samen ealpehamnsn he 1 840 

DC savage ete aN ek BOSS a : 2.160 

le Gre aiand Atal See P asa eck wd SiN Rhea 2 480 

ERE rare Mere Mirae re ee eee Ce ae ed eee 2 800 $1,470 
(GES ISSN Rpt ETE eR ee eee ee ; 3,120 

Bete aye Boke dicdeavak aumvlerscoeer pete tad aaa 3,420 

Screed cv ci lane a ae tlrate. en dcerade 3,720 

ec se Mah pi eatn a maemo iss cap a akinten 4,020 

Pata Annee dee awe ha eeema se'ners 4.300 2,440 
BN oars Suing aie mean easlbana eee oTAAR aida 4 580 

MNEs: scs.raoce Galea sca einen aes Pe abe Srie koe wie eA 4 840 
Eg ia be Sa hcrcte Sneha enaien petal gow acete Tk 5,120 

A rene eee re eer ee 5,380 
RE eer cee apna nian tre neem pre ae 5,620 3.570 
NN I al tat ee oo Gh a a eel aly ek anes Searenaoait 5,860 

Be vg Serica ane aicese mw larptaneapte moatae ied eer a 6,100 
Bt  Ovteshuas Or aaehekuedabsneraheene 6.340 
_ BRR SOR AEA ee i ean eer een nee 6,580 
NG ic a balan we RG a ote erences oatarm acd ste acw aoe-at 6,800 4,780 
BN ghar A a a one a toe. co oc ayntar aaa Ge Sealine 7.020 

BU i cea ras etc ellie ah a. ce atari tas 8 Gta ot 7,240 

Der N nial deipsk Sunicd Sald Malan veabbute Ra a 7,440 

en We Ree Ke OES Neeh) KERR DS eee 7,660 

RE Ss ee Oe pe ee eee eee 7 860 6 120 
aha Saleen eae Dae NIe ae eR eee 89 RE a &, 060 

i dha, chee ada ct are aN ain asthe a cace eipaanh Gi nls 8,260 

I Se etl earl alae i hd ea ah atk aia 8.460 

Dl se wekes eae GNeCicw ae Lae eeaWes es 8.660 

ER Ne on ales SME ened ieee eee re rs ee 8 860 7 720 





9,060 





ee hee aad “inlets wren ede es ns 9.280 
ei Re kl aed Richa a ean are ta a carter 9 500 
SEE SEE ey ee De ene 9,740 
Ns cc ee aad Paes AAG weber e Soe eee na aoe ho 10,000 
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JETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 














CAPITAL PAID IN CASH, - - - - - - $4,000,000.00 






Reserve for all Liabilities, including Re-insurance, - - - 2,183,33093 
Net Surplus, - : : . - - - - - 3,345,058.04 
mune ASSETS, - - : - . - - - - $9,528,388.97 

















an BE4 630,000.0 O ap aaa 


DIRECTORS : 














ROLAND MATHER, WALTER KENEY, bo ee F a _ COOL EY, NATH = Ad _- AN, MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, CHAS, H. BRAIN ARD, VM. R. C A. C. DUNE | J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, | WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, HE NRY ©. RU ISSE LL, iy MES A. METH, rHOMAS O. ENDERS, 
ATWOOD COLLINS, JOTHAM GOODNOW. 
JOTHAM GOODNOW, President. 
WM. B. CLARK, Vice-President. ANDREW C. BAYNE, Secretary. 





JAS. F. DUDLEY, 
WM. H. KING, 
E. J. BASSETT, General Agent and Adjuster. 





t Ass’t Secretaries. 



















0. T. FLINT, General Superintendent Inland Department. .........64000ccccccssccsiccdensccccevseesvcesseseeveeseseeneeeseseserespennses Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE C. BOARDMAN, General Agert Pactiic Timi. oo xcc 5s 5sic0:00:000500 0000 ness o0csse0ee osc sen ects eveensencsesbeseeeesins San Francisco, Cal. 
Rc Sh, CEPR, RMON CSE TE ok 6 56 5056 5. :06'6:4-505 2 EH.0.6 SETA KES DSS HORST 00804) 40540 4CS59ECESS6ESE NDE ONS 955% 0540.60 COON San Francisco, Cal 









BRANCH OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
F. C. BENNETT, General Agent. W. H. WYMAN, Ass’t General Agent. 
















1829. Ce 1888. 














Motto of Benjamin Franklin: ‘‘When ‘tis fair, be sure and take your great-coat with you.” 


franklin Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 












38) og & |) SRE nn gee RED DE, tds REE TE et rete enn Aig Renee aa meer Caren poe ees ee ene ee ee $400,000.00 







PS TIE 6c kc CeeGeeacnanaknd 064 BON 01004 GR eehedneTeseeeeseeteeeeen 1,783,590.12 
Unpaid Losses amd Dives... once ccn cccccvcseccveseacs cseeseseswavesesensaeees 26,879.84 
OTT PET TT CCT TT eT CTE TT ee TT TCE eC Tae Ti CT tet Te <aanuaads 963,386.23 










TOTAL ASSETS (January 1, 1888)... =. ccccccccesses sevecccvessesesesseeees $3,173,862.19 








AGENCY DEPARTMENT—GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 





Pennsylvania State Agency: THOMPSON DERR & BRO., General Agents, Wilkesbarre, 
BRANCH OFFICE, New York City: GEORGE M. COIT, Agent, No, 158 Broadway. 







OFFICERS : 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, Pres. FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-Pres. EZRA T. CRESSON, Sec. SAM’L W. KAY, Ass'’t Sec, 
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pe OFFICE, 45 WILL; > 
> on Ls. Ay ee 
a‘ <i 4 H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. SQ > 


> 
G, W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. <2, > 


—-e-—__ 
NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, OHIO, MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, 
INDIANA, DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, VIRGINIA, W. VIRGINIA, 
R. CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, 8. CAROLINA, KENTUCKY, ARKANSAS, 


CENERAL ACENTS: 
ALBANY: James Henpricx. 
BOSTON: C, E. Guirp. 
CHARLESTON: C. T. Lownves & Co. 
CINCINNATI: J. M. De Camp. 
PHILADELPHIA: Atwoop SMITH. 
RICHMOND: Davenport & Co. 
NEWARK : D.S., Woop, 


KY 


IDAHO, 
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WASHINGTON 
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AVEN, Resident Secretary. 


OREGON, 
——+- 
MOT ‘J DONAUVTO 


NEVADA, 
‘Aamaangs gurpisay *NIGDO “A AUNAH 


ILLINOIS, 

MICHIGAN, IOWA, 
WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, 
COLORADO, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
UTAH, WYOMING, NEW MEXICO. 


———~g-—__ - 


WILLIAM WARREN, 
Resident Secretary, 
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4 y » 124 
Established 1886, meu Ey Entered U. §, 1848, 


The statement of the condition of the United States Branch on the 31st of Dec., 1887, in accordance with 

the laws of the State of New York, is as follows: 
$6,793,575.8 
3,752,238.1 


Surplus $3,041,337-72 
As an illustration of the Company’s practice in maintaining its assets in the United States in years of exces- 
sive loss, the following figures may interest policyholders. 


Income. Excess of Expenditure. 


Expenditure. 
$5,122,653 $1,958,752 
75! ,895 


Vear. Assets at January 1. 
1871 $3,054,361 $3,163,901 
1872 3,640,450 3,733,101 4,484,999 
1873 4,165,290 
Thus showing EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE in the two years of $2,710,650 
And INCREASE OF ASSETS in the same time of 

PROGRESS of the United States Branch: Net Fire Premiums—1848, 
$1,739,620; 1878, $2,422,126; 1887, $3,868,174.33. 

Losses—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States 
$41,967,757.81. This large sum, in conjunction with the growth of the Company’s business, evinces the confidence 
of the public and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. 


I,I I¢ 1,939 
1868, 


in the course of forty years is 
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CONNECTICUT, | 


MANAGERS FOR 


ULL & BRADLEY, 


a 


RHODE ISLAND, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
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MANAGERS FOR 


BEE & CASTLEMAN, 


AR 
AT 
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KENTUCKY, TEXAS, FLORIDA, 


GEORGIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


| E. F. BEDDALL, 


Manager. 





VERMONT. 


MAINE, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 





—s 


W. HENSHAW, | 


Assistant Manager, 










Insurance Company, of Liverpool, En 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 





ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R, R. Bonds, market valuc, 
U. Ss. Governmen Bonds, mar rket v alue 
Real Estate. 
Cash in Banks and Office es, 
Ac rued Interest, 
Uncollected Pre miums, 
Other Assets, 


LIABILITIES. 


Unpaid Losses, Unearned Premiums, and other Liabilicies, 


$2, 


Surplus, 


Income in U. 5. fo 


r 1887, 
Expenditures, . 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
JACOB D. VERMILYE, HENRY PARISH. OSGOOI 


XO = 


SS 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JANUARY 1, 1888. 


NO 





yland. 


160, 116. 09 
34,468 32 
326,466.05 
477,425 05 


$4,845,194.55 


$2,709,322 93 
135,871.62 


$2,690,040.87 
2, 564,968.76 


> WELSH, 








n'l Manager, Liverpool. 








ILLINOIS, 


a 





MINNESOTA, 


=i 


CHARLES H. CASE, 


MANAGER FOR 


WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 


KANSAS, IOWA, 


Royal Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street, 


_______ ie Bieegea 


MISSOURI, 
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MICHIGAN, 


COLORADO. 


CHICAGO. 
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THE NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICY 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
IT STANDS FOUR-SQUARE T0 ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


A SAFE POLICY.—Non-ForreirinG after three annual premiums have been paid. Larger paid-up values than required 
by the State law. A month’s grace allowed in the payment of premiums. 

A PROFITABLE POLICY.—The Tontine principle of accumulation, as applied by the New York LiFe, has given the 
LARGEST ResuLts at the end of selected periods of any plan of insurance. 

AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.—The options offered in these policies at the end of periods of 10, 15 or 20 years, 
enable the insured to adjust his policy to his new circumstances when the selected period ends. 

A POLICY WITH MANY PRIVILEGES.—No Restrictions as to Residence and ‘Travel after two years. Practical 
freedom of occupation. Immediate payment of death-claims. Guaranteed Dividends. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, January 1, 1888, $83,079,846 SURPLUS, January 1, 1888, $11,846,793 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. | RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


UNITED STATES] UNION MUTUAL 
lfe Insurance ompany, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
INCORPORATED 1848. JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
(Organized in 1850.) 


The attractive features and popular plans of this well-known company present many induce- 





ments to intending insurers peculiar to itself. 


26 | . 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. | Its Policies are the most liberal! now offered to the public; after three years they are 
| non-forfeitable, incontestable and free from all limitation as to residence, travel, 
suicide or occupation, military and naval service excepted. 

G. H. BU R F¢ yR I ». President. | Its plans are varied and adapted to all circumstances. There is nothing in life 
| insurance which it does not furnish cheaply, profitably and intelligibly. 
| Send to the Company’s Home Office, Portland, Maine, or any of its agents, for | 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Secretary 


describing its 


nisin cabelas Maine Law Convertible Policy, Class A, 


=—=—QZ [To 


Increase in Assets, over . . . $100,000. 
Increase in New Business, . pe eat. 7 per cent Guaranteed Bond Policy, Class A, s 


Increase of Business in Force, - $2,400,000. forfeiture Law, and for list of claims paid thereunder. 


POLICIES INCONTESTABLE. CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY. TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND THEIR BENEFICIARIES, 


TEN DAYS’ GRACE. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MORE THAN 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business $2 3 OOO OOO OO 
principles. GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to ’ ’ . ’ 


address 
J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. (@8~Good Territory still open for Active and Experienced Ag 
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Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


ACT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Thirty-S 





LIFE 








JANUARY 1, 











Premium receipts in 1886. .........eeee eee eereeescceecees $3,030,946. 26 
Interest receipts in 1886..........cccecesccessccccccvesces 1,617,992.24 
Total receipts during the year. .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeceees 4,648,938.50 
Disbursements to policyholders, and for expenses, taxes, etc... 3,696,352.66 
Assets, January 1, 1887.......c.cceecccccccsccccccccccceess 31,545,930.77 
Vets LI oon SEN Sa Redes eens tee RN Seadsedee 26,196,060.41 
Surplus by Connecticut and Massachusetts standard.......... 5,349,870. 36 
Surplus by standard of N. V....... 0c cece eee e cece ener eens 6,800,000.00 
Policies in force January 1, 1887, 63,293, insuring........... g2,262,969.44 
Policies issued in 1886, 6,728, insuring............00e cece 13,027,993.00 






MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
}. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 





Consulting Physician. 





AGENTS ‘WANTED. 






INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE 


JERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASS. 






OF PITTSFIELD, 
T SHOULD BE PREFERRED BY THOSE 
INSURANCE. 








DESIRING 





REASONS WHY I 





It has the benefit of over thirty years successful experience. 

Its business is conducted on the mutual plan, thus enabling members to get their insurance 
at cos 

It ha as always paid large dividends, thereby making the cost of insurance low. 

It maintains a reserve for the protection of policyholders, on the Massachusetts Standard, 
the highest basis required by the laws of any State. 

It has a large surplus over the legal reserve and all other liabilities. 

Its « ditions as to travel and residence are very liberal. 

s policies are protected by the non-forfeiture laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts, which secure greater benefits to members than those of any other State. 

It has always maintained a high reputation for just and liberal treatment of its members 
by pre mptly adjusting and settling all policy claims,a proof of which is the fact that no 
judgment has ever been rendered against it. 












PLUNKETT, President. 
BARKER, 
JAMES W. 


WILLIAM R., 





Vice-President. 


HULL, 






JAMES M. 


Sec’'y and Treasurer, 






GENERAL AGENCIES in Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago and other large cities of the United 
States. For circulars, rates and information regarding insurance and agencies, address 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

















PHGNIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1888, - - - $11,518,186 






Surplus (N.Y. Standard), - : - 1,208,118 


A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


Bb. J. BUNCE, Vice-President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY. 


THE 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





All policies non-forfeitable. All policies incontestable after one year. 


No deduction on account of deferred premiums. No restrictions on travel or 
residence after one year. No restrictions on occupation except in army or 
navy in actual war. 


President. 


JOHN J. 


PFEIFFER, Vice-President. 


MACFARLANE, 
HENRY W. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


L. E. SMITH, Actuary. 


GEORGE C. WILSON, JR., 





SO LOW AS PROBABLY TO BE UNPRECEDENTED 
HISTORY OF LIFE UNDERWRITING. 


he Provident Life 


TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A DEATH RATE 








Po Ee ee ee eee eee 
SURPLUS... «+2 


In form of Policy ; prompt settlement of death losses ; equitable dealing 
with policyholders ; in strength of organization, and in everything which con- 
tributes to the security and cheapness of life insurance, this company stands 
unrivaled, 




















THE 





















Insurance Company of North Auer 


No. 232 WALNUT STREET. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 


FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, - ~ ~ - $3,000,000. 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1888: 

$360,698.02 

2,077,414.97 
92,900.00 
790,370.00 
583,160.00 


Real estate -....-. : 
Loans on bond and mortgage (duly recorded and being first lien on fee simp sle Pos 
United States and New Jersey State loans- RANGED ‘ 
City loans, Boston, Hartford and others.....- 

Railroad and other bonds -.... 


TOTAL INVESTMENTS (market value)..-........---.- panes $6,904,542.99 


Cash in banks and bankers’ hands---.-- aoe 636,126.24 
pS a ne eee 146,400.00 
Fire premiums in course of collection.......-.....--...- 253,336.07 
Notes receivable and unsettled marine premiums and book acco unts due the Co. 391,411.98 
Interest due and accrued, and all other property..................-.-.-.....-- 04,773-68 


$8 436,500.96 
LIABILITIES: ” : 


Reserve for reinsurance of all outstanding risks. - -- $1,958,438.04 


Reserve for unadjusted losses and all other liabilities exc xcept “capital ae RE 389,076.98 
Reserve for perpetual fire insurance, being 950 of premium received for same, é3 38,128. 49 
EP SURE CREE TROCOMIANY 2-5 nnn ccnscewecscocscecnsesecesctaxses 22,950.89 
Capital stock actually paid up in cash...................-..---.-.----- 3,000,000.00 
I UU GHD III ois. Sawin onserudstussseceswenstnoaneciacenetncees 2,427,996.56 

$8, 436,590.96 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance, payable in case of loss, at the option of the 


assured, in London, Paris, Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg or Amsterdam. 








CHARLES PLATT, President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Sec’y. 


D 


T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 


ORGANIZED 18638. 


i ie’ Tos ™~ T 
‘oN | 

KE! AN S FU 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
G. W. KELLOGG, Manager. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 


157 AND 159 LA SALLE STREET, - - — CHICAGO, ILL. 
THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager. 


EW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


COMPOSED OF 


HANOVER AND CITIZENS FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, 


STREET. 




















3% NASSAU 


3ENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WESTERN AND SOUTH- 


ERN STATES, 








A. STODDART, General 


Agent. 








SPECT ATOR. 








| Thursday, 

















ESTABLISHED 1853. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


-RICULTURAL 


INSURANGE CO. OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


{TE RES// VCES 




















AND PRIV. 








INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY 






See NE AU MM aioe coe a bila ce ASE Rie Ws sien Vibe amano 














Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsurance ................ 1,179,422 
PR, as cin bx So sican te vis ee hy akoe eRe eer whe eeenRaaewer 253,153 
‘SOTAL ASURTE, FOUURG E, BO08 6 66 ciccesicewsseeeaccss $1,932,575 
ps ay STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Sex etary. 
HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent. SIDNEY COOPER, Treasurer 
GENERAL OFFICES. 

C. D. Patrerson, Equitable Building, N. Y., General Agent Eastern New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. D. A. CLark, ro P. O. Ave., Baltimore, 
General Agent for Maryland, Delaware, Southwestern Penn., D. C., and W. \ Gr 
D. PLeasants & Son, Richmond, State Agents Virginia and North Carolina A. H, Dar 


General Manager Western Department. 





row, Chicago, IIl., 






ESTABLISHED 1782. 






Phoenix Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON. 














FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. 





LOSSES PAID, = = OVER $6 5,0 10,000 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


No. 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 



















A. D. IRVING, Manager. E. B. CLARK, Asst. Manager. 








IN 


INCORPORATED 





1865. 






GERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ILL. 













FREEPORT, 










GD i Pei saaemnine peed $200,000.00 








Liabilities 1,710,522.42 












2,187,172 68 











F. GUND, Secretary. M. HETTINGER, President. 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 


OF THE 


Seottish Union and National 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
No. 35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 3 King William Street, E. C., London. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES. 
ALEXANDER TAYLOR, Esq., New York. 
Joun REDFIELD, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. Henry C. Roprnson, Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, Jr., JAS. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager. Assistant Manager. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ACKERMAN, DEYO & HILLIARD, Agents, 44 Pine Street, N. Y. 











an _ ] tT we | ] 
CITY OF LONDON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. (Limited) 


OF LONDON, ENG. (Srock Company). 


Head Offices in the United States, 
20 KILBY ST. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


Western Office, Chicago, Ill., 


EDWIN A. SIMONDS, General Agent. 





FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE C0. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
December 31, 1887. UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


The Assets of the Company held in the United States are as follows : 


eee sas cardi cain elcome arate $47,438.18 
ES OO ESE IARC SR RAE areas ESOT TET, ES 48,431-79 
Par Value. Market Value. 











United States Government bonds, 4 per cent--.. ---- $275,000.00 $349,250.00 
United States Government bonds, 6 per cent... 30,000.00 36,300.00 
United States Government bonds, 4% per cent. ° 25,000.00 27,625.00 
Ohio State ee Ea -+---+-- 100,000.00 103,500.00 
Georgia State bonds, 456 DET CORE... 220 cccces ccccceccecnccececes 25,000.00 26,531.25 
Chicago and Northwest Railway stock............------------ 10,000.00 10,800.00 
Chicago and Northwest Railway bonds--..........--.----.------- 20,000.00 21,600.00 
3urlington, Cedar Rapids and N. Railway bonds-....-.-..------ 10,000.00 10,500.00 
Chicago; Burlington and Quincy Railway bonds.--....--------- 30,000.00 31,200.00 
West Shore Railway rst mortgage bonds......--.--------------- 35,000.00 35,175.00 
City of Toronto a 50,126.67 50,120.67 
Interest due on U. S. bonds and sallway stocks..............cc.0- 5295-03 

es is giccaanhtne dsc sehiniamadaadiemneden $803,772.92 

LIABILITIES: 

Losses Ne BOE 006 Ee: on. ccnasudadubedaahenhaduncihienmennmidigetindion $0,876.29 
SE a ee ee eee oe 40,938.36 
Reserve for CIE cincitncrpenenceccucdbevsspinweessesetsanetsbesecwenuees 373s917-25 

OE OLS AE ee RE a Poy Pe WT ee Oe $424,731.90 


JNo. Morison, Governor. NET SURPLUS, $379,041.02 Gro. E. Rosins, Sec’y. 


Joun M. Wurron, Fire Agent, 32 Pine St., New York. 
Gro. H. Smiru & Hicks, Marine Agents, 26 Pine St., New York. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 


OF THE 


Cion Fire Insurance Company 


OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES. 
Jutus CATLIN, JR., Esq., New York. 
RopNEY DENNIS, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 


F. B. Coo.ey, Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, Jr., JAS. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager. Assistant Manager. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cc. M. PECK & CO., Agents, 33 Pine Street, N. Y. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


~ ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $2,000,000. 





Ret: i hs Te che dcccer cured sees aan neaweneee $2,571,024.00 
Or éo6 shaker aeeesacdaneaNesnw ce ewadeswedawns 2,517,509.00 
eee ae erate er Pa ree ne mr ee eee 53,515.00 


DIRECTORS: 

. W. Mackay, Chas. S. Neal, M. H. Hecht, 4 B. Haggin, E. E. Eyre, 
uis Sloss, J. F. Bigelow, W. H. Dimond, V. F. Whittier, E. L. Griffith. 
Louts SLoss, President. Wa. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 

Z. P. CLARK, Secretary. 

MILLS & FORD, General Agents, 33 PINE STREET, NEW York. 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Dakota, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 


ONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
tb idtnuvoniwmicnbeees pisatiset 2 


Reserve for Reinsurance 






1838. 

$1 ,000,000.00 
665,888.28 
102,464.32 
3955 5554+ 72 


Outstanding Claims--. 
NOt Deets... ccc vceses 


4 $2,163 3,907.32 


Total Assets, January 1, 1887 





Policies issued at reasonable rates, and losses fairly adjusted and promptly paid by 


ALEXANDER & TALBOT, 
No. NEW YORK. 





Resident Agents, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 


tr. 


SCOTT, 
cee INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL, a 
Insures against Losses by Fire, 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 








$1,000,000. 


Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


195 BROADWAY. 


Windstorms, 


SHELDON, President. 
rHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, 


g, Chicago, Ill., T. 


GEORGE P. 
ART 


Assistant Secretary. 


Western and Southern Department, Phenix Buildin B. Burcu, General 
F 


Agent. 

South Eastern Department, H. C. Srockpett, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. W. Barvey, General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. Office in New 
York. 





ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT JANUARY rst, 1888. 


ASSETS. 


CASH CAPITAL..........---+---<- Pbtnsb ed edewenenes 
SEO ics i ccinnnh bdedauetevendctsnidsatadneneddaa dened = 
Rese.-ve for losses under adjustment. --............---- yer’). Ys 
PUD Snddedevd casted avesen 


Total 


$1,000,000.00 
908,053.29 
93,467.20 
672,142.15 


$2, 673,662.64 


. -$172,889.02 
130,771.54 






Increase i in Assets eee 
Increase in reinsurance during the year- 

Net gain on the business 57,869.42 
ON A I cc aremeserescvsessedons wocsennetens 34,058. 30 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President, HUGO SC HU MANN, Vice-P es’t and Sec’y. 











INCORPORATED 1832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 


110 South Fourth St. 


$400,000.00 
772,572.00 







OFFICE, 







Cash Capital, - - - +--+ «+ - 
Meeete, - «= -©=§ «© © © © © « 













JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary 


ERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
Or New York. 


113 and 115 Broadway. 






and Treasurer, 








Office, Nos. 









See ee: 0, 2, CE no ccnacasksereenenatunbenndeteuminencbumendbbbeneapes $ 49 
EY SEE aniiecd dbase Geauehenimnedaanisinidianiniiwniwbenie $ 
Reinsurance reserve and all other liabilities.................-...-.--..-- 5174-111 
Fe FE vcntitcdcevadrwnbedecntiad bdedss sensebaddsescewssneseoenes 
sicher euniee esi endintens seen tenedichntive ekeinin Senwee $ 249 
EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
MURRAY, Vice-President. JAMES A. SILVEY, end Vice-President 






JOHN w. 






— il ca 
Department, Chicago, 


Western I 
JOHN S. I 


CARY, Manager. 





Tl 
4 
2 
> 


a 
ELDEN, Ass’t Manager 





EUGENE 






Pacific Department, San Francis2o0, Cal. 
TOM C. GRANT, Manager. 








ESTABLISHED 1710. 





—~* FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 






UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: 
Joun J. McCook, HENRY 






M. ALEXANDER 





GEORGE D. MORGAN, 












United States Branch: 
J. J. GUILE, 
LIFE BUILDING, - ° * : , 






Manager. 





New YORK 





MUTUAL 











ORGANIZED JANUARY 13, 1799. 


ROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON INS. CO. 


20 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 





$1,116,858.70 


GEE o ce cdciccorsetsennpsbiiiebabseetecsa socsanneenn sus 
LIABILITIES. 


Assets, January 1, 


$440,782.81 


Unearned Premiums. 
128,154.70 


Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities......----- 





SE intccnneedesdaecestaavqsdeuneontasecedsasesie 400,000.01 
Pe irda tildndunss abet enecekancetntanadathcusthadnineeasseabevete __ 138,921.18 
$1,116,858.70 

J. H. DEWOLF, President. 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Assistant Secretary. J. B. BRANCH, Secretary. 


Packard, Wilson & Co., Den- 


Holger de Roode, Chicago, Manager Western Department ; 
and New Mexico. 


ver, General Agents for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming 


HE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Established 1852. 






BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
of Vermilye & Cx 

B L Iss, of Bliss, Fabyan & Ce 

HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, 





DONALD MACKAY, 
CORNELIUS N. 






f H. B. Claflin & ¢ 









EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. GEORGE PRITCHARD, Su ’ 
Cuier OFFICE IN UNITED STATES, 
Nos. 40 and 42 PINE STREET, New York. 
GENERAL AGENTS. . 
0 Ee ae SP Re ea ( igo, Ill 
= = LINDSEY Cincinnati, Ohio. | S.O. COTTON & BROS. Houston, Tex 
HUTSON LEE. Charleston, S. C. E. W. CARPENTER..-San Fran , Cal 











tained 





From whom all information as to the C ompa any may be 












GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the vii MANCHESTER, EN 








oe oe 
IRARD FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





brceddnsas Cagtnebnséesetetee nate $300,000 
- 1,418,904 
808,460 


610,444 


Capital .. enters 
Assets, January 1, 1887. - 

Liabilities, including reinsurance fund one capite tal. 
Pee ND CON IE CRD weccictccecccckencnscsdnns ces Seeces 





PRESIDENT. 





ALFRED S. GILLETT, 











James B. Avorn, Vice-President and Treasurer. 





Epwin F. Merritt, Secretary. 















Jutius B. Aten, Assistant Secretary. ] 












ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK. 









100 BROADWAY, 


INSURES AGAINST FIRE AT REASONABLE RATES. 











STATEMENT, JANUARY 1 


















URES LO SONIC onic cc cren cw ncwsniaswarswsess sénercncswow eseuseieness $ 4 
Reserve for commissions, taxes, etc , 
Reserve for losses and all claims 721. 
ee eS ae _" 
a dante cette ane dnanbabtienbbkabemed aus dacina' ss 7-08 









Ae ae ene ale OE ee 
MOORE, H. H. LAMPORT, Pr 








sident. 





Vice-President. 


F.C. 








2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
H. DUTCHER, Se 


CYRUS PECK, 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. 








Brook urtment. 


Agency Dep't. a 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 


> — 


OFFICE : 
Cor. Pine & Wilham Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


1825. 
ENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - = 
ASSETS, January 1, 1888, - - - - - 


THE 


$400,000.00 

2,890,897.34 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

R. DALE BENSON, Vice-President. JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Assistant Secretary. 


FRAME & SHADE, General Agents for Metropolitan District, 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HE LIBERTY INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Fire Insurance Exclusively. 


WEED & KENNEDY, - - Managers. 


Agents wanted in desirable localities where the company is not now represented. 
Address the Managers. 





Office, Equitable Building, 120 BROADWAY, New York. 


HE GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Hon. FRANK JONES, President. A. F. HOWARD, Secretary, 


J. O. LEE, General Agent, 


179 La Salle Street, 


Chicago, IIl. 


THE 


ARNES AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 


The oldest, most reliable and cheapest Automatic Sprinkler in use. 
A POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST A SEVERE FIRE. 


For information, prices and estimates address the 


BARNES AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY, 


No. 68 West THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Owners of the original Barnes patents, the oldest patents issued in the United States and 
Canada for a sensitive sprinkler, and the only patents that have been sustained by the 
United States Courts. Beware of infringements, as suits are now in progress and will be 
instituted against manufacturers and users of infringing devices, 





Vice-President, 
WALTER P. DICKERSON 
Fire Underwriter. 


Secretary, 
WM. R. LOWE. 


President, 
G. WEAVER LOPER, 
Of the Victoria Cordage Co. 


HE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF KENTUCKY. 
OF THE ADJOINING CITIES OF 
COVINGTON AND NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, 
is prepared to consider applications for insurance on strictly SURPLUS lines, 
when full particulars and diagram of the risk accompany the application, 
together with a list of other companies on and the full tariff rate is offered. 
Address 
WALTER P. DICKERSON, Vice-President and Manager, 
NEWPORT OR COVINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


ee INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF EVANSVILLE, 





AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 


INDIANAPOLIS, - - - : - - - INDIANA. 


| + AST TENNESSEE INSURANCE CO. 
OF KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
C. J. McCLUNG, President. 
B. R. STRONG, Vice-President. 
J. E. HICKMAN, Sec. and Treas. 





COMMENCED BuSINESS MAY 1, 1885. 
CAPITAL STOCK, - - - . ° ‘ 


$150,000.00 


By permission we refer to Importers and Traders National Bank, New York. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SSI 


Cash Capital, - $500,000 


POON) 
Sc 


Ss 





WILLIAM K. Loturop, - Pres, 
WILLIAM E, MIDGLEY, Vice-Pres. 
VINCENT R. SCHENCK, - Sec’y. 








—THE— 


METROPOLITAN 
Plate Glass 


- INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY rst, 1888, 


Surplus and Capital, $250,000 


Henry Hartreau President 
Danie. D. Wuirney..... Vice-President 
EuGene H. Winstow.........Secretary 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

No. 66 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Joun P. Campse.t, Gen. Agt., 

No. 162 La Salle Street, - - Chicago. 
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“THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the Prineipal Cities of the NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES 


BY THE 


METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company of New York, 


FOR ITS PLAN OF 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, Male and Female, between the ages of two and seventy. Premiums from 








five to sixty cents per week. Claims paid immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. Benefits 
range from fourteen to one thousand dollars and upwards. 

The Assets of the Company amount to six million of dollars and its Surplus to one and a quarter millions. Present 
membership, 1,700,000. Claims paid this year to 30,000 families. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the Company’s Superintendents in any of the principal cities, 
or to the Home Office in New York. 

JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Vice-President. STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK President | THOMAS Ti. GAGEio oc csiiciciss ccvcvccs Vice-President 
So gy er Secretary | WILLIAM E. STARR 
J. D. E. JONES Superintendent of Agencies | THOMAS H. GAGE, M.D 


CHARTERED 18244. 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 121 to 100, 


As per Report of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner, March, 1888, 33d Annual Report. 


Annual Dividends of Surplus, Claims Paid on Proof of Death. Policy Contract Simple and Liberal. 
No Needless Restrictions or Useless Technicalities. ‘Cash Values” and ‘‘ Paid up Values” fixed by Law. 


NO MASSACHUSETTS LIFE COMPANY EVER FAILED 


The Interest alone received on the Invested Funds of the Company has paid all the Death Claims during the entire 


period from 1844 to 1888, and left a Surplus to be applied to other Expenses. 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 240 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Wasnineton Lire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


BREWER, Jr., 






President. 
WM. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


W. A. 





$9,000,000 








ASSETS. - - - 








The New Combination Policy of the Washington guarantees to the holder 
A Policy for $5000 is a contract for 





of a $1000 Policy $1500 at maturity. 
$7500. A Policy for $10,000 is a contract for $15,000. A strong, simple and 
inexpensive provision guaranteeing INSURANCE, a CAPITAL SUM and 
AN ESTATE. 

The Policies of The Washington are incontestable, residence and travel 









Address, 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


unrestricted, 






21 Cortlandt Street, - = io 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, = = = = = President. 






ASSETS (market values), January 1, 1888.............e000: $42, 111,233.33 
LIABILITIES (four per cent. reserve). ........cceccsesses 39, 283,484.33 
J 3 lS Sir eee er a ee ee Te 2,827,749.00 


SURPLUS, by former N, Y. standard (discontinued this year), 5,623,762.76 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE APTER SECOND YEAR. 


IN CASE OF LAPSE the policy is CONTINUED IN FORCE as long as its value will 
pay for; or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in exchange. 

After the second year, policies are INCONTESTABLE, except as against inten- 
tional fraud, AND ALL RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL OR OCCUPA- 
TION ARE REMOVED. 

CASH LOANs are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value, where 
valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 








THE 


PACIFIC 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California. 


ORGANIZED 1867. 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Gero. W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


















Gro. A. Moors, Pres’t. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 





LOSSES PAID, OVER $3,700,000. 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE. 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 






LIFT 








F. C. WHeeter, General Agent, Chicago; Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

A. D. Lunpy & Co., State Agents, Williamsport, Pa. 

Ina B, Jackson, General Agent, Denver, Col.; Colorado, New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Wyoming Territory. 

MantLte & Warner, General Agents, Butte City, Mon.; Montana, Idaho and Utah. 

Doxatp Ross, General Agent, Portland, Ore.; Oregon and Washington Territory. 
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passed. 
the information of the public. 















Surplus, December 31, 1887, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent 
It is the only company which has, in recent years, printed tables of current cash dividends for 


The Northwestern has done this for Seventeen Consecutive Years. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp’n 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - : - - $2,500,000 
Paip-upP CAPITAL, - : - - = 500,000 
Deposited in the United States, - - 195,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE Unirep States.—Oliver W. Peabody, Esq., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston ; Chauncey M. Depew, Esq., Pres’t N. Y. Central Railroad Co., New York ; Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., Pres’t Del., Lack. & West. R.R. Co., New York ; Wm. A. French, Esq., Abram 
French & Co., Boston, French, Potter & Wilson, Chicago, Pres’t Mass. Nat'l Bank ; Hon. 
John Lowell, Boston. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, | 
General Agents for State of New York, 
54 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Chief Office for United States, 
Boston, Mass. 
| ENDICOTT & MAC( IMBER, Managers. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-OF MILWAUKEE 


Is now in the Thirtieth Year of its Existence. 
ITS GOOD POINTS INCLUDE RAPID PROGRESS, LARGE SURPLUS, LARGE DIVIDENDS, AND A 
LOW DEATH RATE (1.01 PER CENT. IN 1887). 
EO EE EL Tee ERE et ETO $64,967,081.00. 


98,793,982.00. 


sande Aeaince, eRe ERNE ANA ee aie 147,615,323.00. 


basis, $4,041,889.19. Its dividends are unsur- 









H. L. PALMER, President. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-Pres. 
J. W. SKINNER, Sec’y. 
J. F. MAKLEY, Assistant Sup’t of Agencies Eastern Department, 150 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLARD MERRILL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
L. MCKNIGHT, M. D., Med. Director. 
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SURETY ON BONDS. 


MERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital .$1,000,000 

BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 

Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of officers and employees 
telephone companies, other corporations and business houses. 
surety on bonds required in the Courts. 

RESIDENT 
Thos. C. 
Wm. Dowd, 
Henry B. Plant, 


express and 


of banks, railway, 
will act as 


his company 


TRUSTEES, NEW YORK. 

jrowning, John J. McCook, 
Pinchot, M. W. Cooper, 
Geo. F. Victor, Richard A. Elmer, 
John H. Inman, A. H. Barney, C. H. Luddington, 
J. D. Ripley, L. W. Winchester, H. D. Lyman. 

R. N. W.S. Gurnee, 

James A. Hayden, 

HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-President. 


Platt, E. F. 


Wm. A. Wheelock, 
J. W. 


F. W. Vanderbilt, 
Wm. B. Leonard, 
John J. Knox, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Henry H. Cook 
Wm. B. Kendall, 


WM. A. WH EELOCK, adieu, 


SURETYSHIP. 
THE 
UARANTEE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


Head Office, 157 St. JAMES STREET, Montreal. 


BONDS OF 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Sir ALEXANDER T. GALT. 


Vice-President and Managing Director, EDWARD RAWLIN¢ 


President, 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


D. J. TOMKINS, Secretary. 


OFFICE, 





f ‘HE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Cash Capital idniutdieberos wat nineesnveaieoamenie 

Re-Insurance Fund, and other OO EEE IETIIE SERIES 

Surplus, over all liabilities - sae 


$500,000 
1,490,379 
411,577 
Assets, January 1, 1888... ...- $2,401,956 

__ Office— Company’ a Building, 308 and 3 | o Walnut § Street. 


EW YORK BOWERY. — 


141 BROADWAY. 
$792,221. 


Secretary. 


Capital, - - $300, 000. ~ Assets, 


John A. Delanoy, Jr., President. 
Frank Patterson, Ass’t Sec. and Sup’t of Agencies. 


ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851, 


Charles A, Blauvelt, 





Or Toronto. 


A. M. SMITH, President. 


J. J. KENNY, Managing Director. 
E. J. KNOWLES, Albany, Manager for the State of New York. 


Mz anager for the Metro ypolitan District. 


EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. 


Mancuester, N, H,. 


__ROOSEVELT & BOUGHTON, 44 Pine St., 


$500,000.00 
504,344.00 
264,744.00 


Capital paid in in cash 

Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsura 

Net Seo rae eal ceiainleas Se 
Ex-Gov. J. A. WESTON, 
Vice-President. JOHN i 
& CO., Agents, 155 Broadway, 


President. 
FRENCH, Secretary. 


Hon. S. N. BELL 
y ae 8 New York. 


TEMPLE 


RANSATLANTIC FIRE INS. CO. 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Deposited with Insurance Departments and Trustees $390,000 in U. S. 
Bonds (par value.) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, - . 62 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


E.  Harsers, Manager. Cuas. H. Hisss, Assistant Manager. 


LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPIIAI, - - ” - = 
Fire Excepted. 


Woops, », Sec, 


$100,000 


Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, 
J. B. Bunn B. Beemer, Pres. D. B. Hatsteap, Vice-Pres. W.. FT. 


ANUFACTURERS MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Insures Mills and Manufactories at Equitable Rates. 
OFFICERS.—— 
Orro Zwietuscn, Vice-Pres. 


Joun G. HIrscH, Sec. 


THE UNITED FIRE RE INSURANCE C®J 


LIMITED 
Or MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, 28 to go NASSAU ST., NEW 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager. 
ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES, - - - 


Joszrpu P. RunDLe, Pres. Puitip OBERMANN, Treas. 














VORK. 


$1,188,794 





INSURANCE ASSOCIAT’N 


OF NEW YORK. 


—_— 


Fire Insurance. Stock Company. 


JAMES YEREANCE, President. ARMSTRONG MALTBIE, Secretar 


Office, 32 Nassau Street, Mutual Life Building. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
U. S. Branch, 54 William Street, - - - New York City. 
NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
SOLON HU MPHREYS, 7 ee 
Davip Dows, Jr., Esq. I 
Cuas. H. Coster, Esq. 


. BARNEs, Esq 
fay Ezra Wuit E, Esq. 
A. Francis, Ass’t Manager. 

en! "M. Jackson, Secretary. 


J.J. ASTOR, Esq. 
JACOB WENDELL, Esq. 
Sam. P. BLAGDE N, Manager. 

Ros’t H. Wass, General Agent. 


ONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Head Office for the United States, 36 and 38 Nassau St., N. Y. 
UNITED STATES TRUSTEES. 
David Stewart, William H. Slocum, Arthur B. Graves, and H. 


Middle and Southern Departments, J. Beavau, Manager, 
festern Department, John S. Belden, Manager, Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Deparcment, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Managers, San Francisco 


TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 52 WALL Street, N. Y. 


A. Oakley. 


Eastern, New York. 





OFFICE, 
Capital paid in in cash $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including rei ranc 58,572.00 
Net Surplus 140, 196.00 


Total Assets 


ROBT. H. MYERS, Secretary. PRESIDE 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, 


INCORPORATED A. D. THE 


NION INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


LOSSES PAID, - - - 
W. S. HASSALL, 


1804. 


$14,491,541. 


President. JOHN M. COLWELL, 
Cc. &. HOL L AINSHE AD, Manager Fire ; Department. 


N IAGARA 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


Secretary. 





West Po.ttock, Sec. PETER NotMan, / 
’ 


ASSETS, $2,237 


$500,000.00. CASH 
Operating Under the New York Safety Fund Law 


CASH CAPITAL. 


Western Department, 1. S. BLACKWELDER, Manager, Chicago, IIl. 





NICOLL & ROY, 
INSURANCE PRINTERS, 
16 DEY STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE PIONEER OF INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


HE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA. 

HoME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 

JOHN F. DRYDEN, - - - . ‘ ‘ 


Re: HE. cuintsnvpmnincsminntintinnin tne cemipiebueNta $1,950,000 
Surplus, according to the 4 per cent standard, nearly 
Income 1887, over 
495,998 POLICIES ISSUED DURING 1887. 
$853,818.64 PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS DURING 1887. 


It has issued more than 2,000,000 of policies, and the total death claims paid 
amount to nearly $3,000,000. Reliable agents wanted. 


PRESIDENT. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
$9,012,379-54 
I ntaddnndpacentadsamiuctvbnnsad euvedencorecimestostnueen aeustanntinnt 8,332,649-31 


Surplus (Mass. Standard) $679,730.23 


All Policies protected by the famous Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 
Examine Its Merits Berore INsuRING. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 


New York Agency, 243 Broadway, New York. 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, Nos, 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $12,600,259 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase Insurance. Policies non- 


forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endowment Policies 
issued at Life Rates. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Presipent. 
H. S. SrerHens, Vice-President. Henry G. Brown, Secretary. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
EZRA De FOREST, General Agent, 13 Park Row, N. Y. 





Cash Capital $200,000. 


HE STANDARD LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 


STEWART MARKS, Sec. E. A LEONARD, Asst. Sec 
FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 


D. M. FERRY, Pres. 


Tue STANDARD is a regular Accident Insurance Company with a solid Cash Capital and 


a strong reserve. 

Tue STanparpv’s Policy is world-wide and free from all unnecessary restrictions. 

Tue STANDARD gives an unequaled combination of benefits, and charges no higher pre- 
mium than other regular companies. 

Tue STANDARD allows 52 weeks indemnity. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





PEOPLE’S COMPANY. 


Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., 


Offers to the public all desirable forms of legitimate life insurance, in strict conformity to 
the conservative requirements of the Statutes of Massachusetts. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


Grorce B. Woopwarp, Secretary. Henry T. Cutver, Supt. of Agencies. 


Office, 23 Union Square, New York. 





GEORGE W. SMITH, Acent. 


CHARTERED 1835. ORGANIZED 1843. 


New England Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, 


BOSTON, *AXASSACHUSETTS. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRUEL, Secretary. WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURE 


The Life Rate Endowment Policy, 


A combination of all that is most desirable in Life Insurance. 


A Liberal Policy. Legitimate Insurance at the Lowest Cost. 


An Annual Cash Distribution of Surplus. 


EVERY POLICY ISSUED UNDER 


OF 
THE 


) ~~ : cy if i > 
The Protection :. Mass. Non-Forfeiture Law. 
Pamphlets, rates and values (for any age) furnished upon application to the 
Home Office, or any of the agencies throughout the United States. 





quitable Accident 


ASSOCIATION 
OF BINGHAMTON, N. 


. - 





Commenced business October 4, 1883. Present membership in good stand- 


ing, nearly 13,000, 


Claims paid aggregate about $300,000. Not a valid claim due and unpaid. 


TWO HUNDRED WEEKS INDEMNITY PAID FOR TEMPORARY TOTAL 
DISABILITY AND THE FULL DEATH BENEFIT FOR 
PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY. 

$5,000 Death by Accident. $5,000 Loss of Hands or Feet. 
$5,000 Permanent Total Disability. | $5,000 Loss of Hand and Foot. 
$2,500 Loss of Both Eyes. $2,500 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$625 Loss of One Eye. $25 W’kly Indemnity up to 200 WEEKS 


Annual Cost, $12 to $44. Half Rate, $6 to $7. 


Purely a Mutual Accident Association. 
CERTIFICATES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
Liberal Commissions and Exclusive Territory to First-Class Men. 


JOHN ANDERSON, 


President. 


J. B. ARNOLD, 


Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE, 171 WASHINGTON ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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IDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 










AC ¢ 









If you have a Surplus Line of Accident Insurance, try the 


Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, - - - - NEW YORK. 












A. N. LOCKWOOD, President. 


F. N. DODGE, Vice-President. JOSEPH PERIAM, Treasurer. W. W. DODGE, Secretary 


Of Dopce & OxtcotrT, Drugs, N. Y. 
















All the desirable features of Accident Insurance are embodied in the plans of this Society. 











TERMS TO ACTIVE AGENTS 





UNUSUAL 











Total Cost to Member about $12.00 per annum, in bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 

















This Society has recently been examined personally by the Hon. O. R. Fyler, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut; the Hon. Philip Cheek, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin; and the Hon. Charles Shandrew, 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, and as a result of their examination has been authorized to do business in 






their several States. 












The Provident Fund ininaid is Noted for its hice dill Business Methods. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT COST. FEATURES - OF THE “NEW ENGLAND.’ 


$5000 Pz aid for Death by Accident. 2500 P. aid for Lc oss of Hand or Fx 

_ NEW ENGLAND © 5000 ‘ Loss of Hand and Foot. 2500 Both Eyes 
Sooo“ ‘* Both Hands. 650 o es One Eye 

— 5000“ ‘* Both Feet. 2500 ‘! Permanent Total Disability 
$1000 to $5000 with $5 to $25 Weekly Indemnity. 
Quarterly Payments, thus avoiding assessments at irregular intervals 
Prompt adjustment and Payment of Claims. 
The accumulation of a Reserve Fund. 














issues an Absolute Policy for a Policy for a definite amount. 






One-half the amount of Death Benefit named in certificate paid for permanent 
total disability. 

For Total Disability, 52 weeks’ indemnity allowed in lieu of 26 as in other Com- 
panies. 








The largest membership and reserve of any Accident Association in New England 


FULL VALUE EVERY CERTIFICATE. 
Five Dollars Secures a Cetifome | in the New England. 














TO 














Home Office, = = = 8&5 Water Street. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO RELIABLE AGENTS 













JAMES > NOBLE, JR., President. et. WN. RINGSBU RY, ote and Treas. 


ODD FELLOWS 


FRATERNAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Admittance = . 2 = = Fee, $5.00 








WoNDERFUL GROWTH! PHENOMENAL RECORD! 


WEEKLY BENEFITS : } F re amount of Policy for loss of Hand and Foot, 


both Hands, both Feet, or both Eyes. 





)ne-half amount of Policy for loss of Hand or Foot. | 





Only purely Accident Association in the world confined exclusively to members of the Odd Fellows’ Order. All select risks. No lawsuits. 
All disputed claims settled by Arbitration—committee of three—-one chosen by insured, one by Association, third to be Noble Grand of |! 


which insured belongs. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. ADDRESS, H. N. KINGSBURY, Sec’y and Treas 
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HE RELIABILITY AND SOUNDNESS 
of a Mutual Accident Association depends entirely 
upon the character of its members, their liability 
to accidental injury, their appreciation of the 
protection afforded, and their ability to pay for 


such protection. 
KIMBALL C, ATwoop, Secretary, 
Preferred Mutual Accident Association of N. Y., 


No. 257 BROADWAY. 


The ‘‘Preferred Mutual” insures only Preferred 
or Selected risks, thereby enabling it to make 
more favorable terms with both agents and 
insvred than any other reliable company or 
association, 

OFFICERS. 
HENRY L, COE, - ° © " * 
CHARLES D. SPENCER, - - Vick-PRESIDENT. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, - - - SECRETARY. 
JOHN L. CHILDS, - - - TREASURER, 


PRESIDENT. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Purneas C. Lounssury, Governor of Connecticut. 

Henry N. Wuirtney, of Kissam, Whitney & Co., Bankers, 
11 Broad Street, N. Y. 

ALLEN S. ApGar, Cashier Merchants Exchange National 
Bank, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cuas. D. Spencer, of H. B. Claflin & Co., N. Y. 

Henry L. Cog, late Secretary of the Manhattan Brass Co. 

Kimpatt C. Atwoopn, Secretary, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Joun L. Cuitps, Treasurer, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cuas. F. Kercuam, of C. F. Ketcham & Co., 27 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. 

WituiraM Westlake, of Adams & Westlake Manufacturing 
Co , Railroad Supplies, New York and Chicago. 


Capital, $200,000. Chartered 1887. Over $100,000 paid in in Cash. 


onnecticut |ndemnity [ ssociation 


OF WATERBURY. 


VICTORY L. SAWYER,~ - . - PRESIDENT. 


NOT AT COST. 


NO. We are not working exclusively for glory or offering insurance ‘‘ at cost,"’ 
but under our combination of factors which are copyrighted, we are enabled to give 
better security, more advantages and privileges for less money than those Compa- 
nies who ADVERTISE TO DO BUSINESS ‘‘AT COST."" We do not ask or expect 
agents to work for small pay; but if they want to work for a company that is alive 
to the demands of the insuring public, and that has a system that is in advance of 
any other company, easy to sell, and adapted to all ages and conditions, then write 
for confidential terms to the 


CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY ASSOCIATION 
OF WATERBURY. 

Plans are indorsed and verified by the most eminent and astute insurance 

experts, and pronounced by all, THE GRANDEST COMBINATION OF LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE EVER DEVISED. Address B. D. AVIS, Manager of Agencies, Waterbury, 


Connecticut. 


Joun H. Guernsey, Vice-President. Epwarp A. Wricurt, Secretary. 
H. W. Lake, Treasurer Mortuary Fund. Cuas. E. Lams, Treas. Old Age Benefit Fund. 
A. M. BLakesey, Treas. Dividend Fund. Drs. Nortu and AxtTe.e, Medical Directors. 
Braxton D. Avis, Manager of Agencies. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Harry C. Browne.t. 


Hersert W. Lake. 
Imei A, SPENCER, 


Lours M. Mever. 
Danier F. Wesstrer. 
Bue. Heminway, 


Vicrory L. Sawyer. 
Epson A. Jupp. 
Epwarp A, WriGut. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE 


In its Original Purity and Simplicity. 





This Association recognizes the fact that the success of Life Insurance Organiza- 
tions, both as to the class and volume of business, depends largely upon the well- 
directed efforts of its representatives in the field, and that it is the duty of Managers 
of Life Corporations to so adjust their methods, rates and commissions as to 
guarantee absolute purity to their membership and liberal compensation to their 
agents. 

It is the aim of the Mutual Benefit Life Association to so utilize its experience as 
to promote the interests of its members and its faithful agents, and to hold them in 
kindly, hearty, uninterrupted relations ‘‘ till death do us part.” 

The Mutual Benefit Life Association is not an assessment or a co-operative 
organization, but a Mutual Life Insurance Company founded on correct principles, 
established on two centuries of experience of the Life Insurance Companies in 
Great Britain, supplemented by the results attained by the best similar organiza- 
tions in America. 

The liberal provisions of our policies, their freedom from restrictions as to travel 
and residence, and the guarantee of generous return of premium to policyholders 
who persistently retain their membership, make our Association attractive to per- 
sons seeking Life Insurance, and easy of introduction by our agents to all thought- 
ful people. 


WANTED, energetic, reliable Agents, to whom liberal terms will be 
granted. Address, with reference, to the 


Home Office: Stewart Building, 280 Broadway, New York City. 


EDW. HENRY KENT, President. 


INCORPORATED 1881 


ME BENEFIT 


ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICES : 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


CLAIMS PAID, over - $370,000.00 
Mz Ne fo! ; 
WM. A. CAMP, “ejass, \fxuto™* President. 
H. C. BROWNELL, Vice-Pres. J. C. MOORE, Manager of Agencies. 
E. A, BAKER, Secretary. W. G. RICHARDS, M. D., Medical Director. 
F. J. BROWN, TREASURER. 


Under Bonds to the American Surety Co., Capital $1,000,000.00, 


Reserve Fund Dividends on the Fifth and Each Subsequent Year. 


DEPOSITORIES: 
For Mortuary Fund, 
CENTRAL TRUST Co. 


For Reserve Fund, 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND Trust Co. 


Certificates Written, Over 14,000, 
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THE 


FIDELITY MUTUA 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 914 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCORPORATED IN 1878. 


The business of this association is conducted on the principle of ‘‘ Quick sales and 
smail profits.” 

The saving effected by policyholders is the equivalent of a dividend of 53.44 per 
cent on ‘legal reserve” life premiums. This fact, coupled with the absolute security 
afforded by the Fidelity, makes it easy to sell its policies, which are plain, untechnical, 
and incontestable after five years. 

The Fidelity qualifies as a natural rate company, thereby avoids the technical 
reserve liability ; limits the expense of management in the contracts of insurance; 
and for the convenience of members receives their payments annually or quarterly, 
based on an assumed mortality (30 office experience), from which the natural rate 
or cost is deduced. 

If policies are discontinued any time after seven years, the unused payments will 
not be forfeited, but may be used in extending the original or a smaller amount of 
insurance, until such payments are expended. 

At the end of probable life, a member may convert his policy into a disability 
benefit equal to about 60 per cent of its face value. 

The Fidelity is now writing about $10,000,000 insurance per annum, has paid 
$600,000 in losses, has $150,000 invested assets, and $404,140 other assets. 


Correspondence solicited with agents of experience and intelligence. 
L. G FOUSE, 


President and Actuary. 





Ww. L. JACKSON, President. E. J. N. CALDWELL, Secretary. 


THE PEOPLES 


Mutual Assurance Fund, 


548 WEST JEFFERSON ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER THREE YEARS, AND 
INCONTESTABLE AFTER TWO YEARS. 


General Trustee: Louisville Safety Vault and Trust Company. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . - over $389,000 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE AND COUNTY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND MATURITY ASSOCIATION 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS: 





SAMUEL NoRMENT, Treasurer. 
Joxun B. Larner, Esq., Counsel. 


Horatio Browninc. President. 
P. S. Rippette, M. D., Medical Director. 


GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Secretary and Gen’! Manager. 
LIFE INSURANCE AT ABSOLUTE COST. 

A Guaranteed Policy; An Incontestable Policy; Maturity Value in Cash at Fixed 
Age; Annual Cost Limited; Only Four Payments per Year ; 
Non-forfeitable after Three Years. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Synopsis of the Report of the Executive Committee to the Members at 
Annual Meeting, held February 15th, 1888. 


H. M. MUNSELL, Pres’t. A. C. HUNT, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF 


The National Alliance, 


TEMPLE COURT, 
New York, February 1rsth, 1 
To the Directors and other Members of the National Alliance: 


_ In submitting the Third Annual Statement, the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors respectfuly call your attention to the large increase of business during the year 
ending Dec. 31st, 1887. 


The amount of new insurance written and accepted in 1887 on new and carefully selected 
lives, is something in which we may all feel a just and honorable pride. There can no 
better evidence of the prosperity of a life insurance company than a steady and healthy 


increase in number of policyholders and amount at risk. 

The National Alliance issued its first policy November 7th, 1885, and, while its busine 
has been vigorously but conservatively prosecuted, its progress has been substantial, as the 
following record will show: 





NUMBER OF POLICIES AND INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
NUMBER. AMOUNT. 
RSET eee *$1,856,500 
Diidadknesedsien bade 6,972,000 
eee 11,142,000 





The actual mortality experienced for 1887, was approximately 6634 per cent lower than 
expected by the American Experience Table of Mortality. On the average amount of in- 
surance :n force for the year, of $9,000,000, the losses were but $30,000 instead of $90,000 as 
expected by the American Experience Table. Six full bi-monthly mortuary premiums rates 
of the National Alliance are equal to the American Table, with 33% per cent added for the 
reserve fund. The full number of mortuary premiums were not required during 1887, and 
but 50 per cent of the same was collected; the reduction being equal to a dividend of 50 
per cent. 

These results were not reached by what some people call ‘* Goop Luck,” but through the 
co-operation of an active, observing and intelligent corps of agents and medical examiners in 
the field, and an able medical director at the home office. The expense premium on all new 
insurance written is now included in the bi-monthly mortuary premium rates, and the actual 
mortality experience is adjusted semi-annually. If the amounts collected for the mortuary 
and reserve fund have been in excess of the actual requirements for the payment of death 
claims and amount to be set apart to the reserve fund, the bi-monthly premiums for the suc- 
ceeding six months are reduced by an amount equivalent to such over-payments, thus adji 
ing the annual cost to the actual experience as we go along. 

H. M. MUNSELL, B. F. TRACY, 

A. C. HUNT. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER, 
* A few weeks’ work only, as first Policy was issued Nov. 7th, 1885. 
e"General Agents Wanted in the Eastern, Middle and Western States. agg 





Executive 


{ 
| Committee 





HE HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

F, R. FOSTER, Pres STEPHEN BALL, Sec’y. 
OPERATES THE VERY LIBERAL AND EASILY SOLICITED PLan, En- 
TITLED, SAFETY FUND SYSTEM: THE Best PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFERED. 


A FEW FIRST-CLASS SPECIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION TO SUCCESSFUL MEN. SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


Address A. T. SMITH, Sup’t of Agencies, Hartford, Conn. 





HE UNION MUTUAL 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Adams Sts., CHICAGO. 


The Largest, Most Progressive, and the 
Best Accident Company ever 
Organized in the West. 


Nf 
en. 


Good Contracts made with First-class 





T. N. McCAULEY, Sec. and Gen. Man. 


Ex-Gov. JOHN M. HAMILTON, Pres. 





BY STATE AUTHORITY. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
GUARANTY FUND, - - FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. a 
BUREN R. SHERMAN, President. SAMUEL H. WATSON, Treasurer 
LEWIS LICHY, Vice-President. J. H. KUHNS, Secretary. 
OSCAR SHERMAN, Assistant Secretary. é : 
Matt. Parrott, Geo. W. Bever, Wm. P. Watson, C. D. Wangler, F. E. Cutler 
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PROGRESS! 


PROSPERITY! 


a 0 > - ee 


POWER! 


[N\utual Reserve Fund Cife Associa’n 


Ee. B. HARPER, PRESIDENT. 
Potter Building, Park Row, New York. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association is the first and only Life Insurance 
Company that has divested its officers and directors of control of its trust funds, 
and has placed the same under joint control of a third party—one of our great trust 
companies—which holds the same in trust for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
insured. This great trust, protecting all the members, was established voluntarily 
by the directors of the Association, without compulsory process of law or legislative 
enactments, and it furnishes absolute protection for the insured, such as was never 
betore introduced by any Life Insurance Company or financial institution. 

Life Insurance furnished at one-half the rates charged cr ordinary Life Insurance 
by the old level-premium system of Lite Insurance. Pay as you go.—Get what you 
pay for.—Stop when you choose, without further liability to either the member or 
to the company.—Keep your money under your own control, subject to your own 
checks, and not be suppliant tools of unscrupulous officials, or of soulless monopo- 
lies, are the mottoes of the system practiced by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation. This Association has already saved to its members more than twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, by reduction of the premiums, as compared with the rates charged under 
the old level-premium system. 

It has paid more than ¢hree million dollars in death claims to the widows and or- 
phans of its deceased members. 

It has assets of more than one and one-half millions of dollars. 

It has in its Tontine reserve fund more than one million of dollars in cash. 

Every dollar of its accumulated assets, every dollar of its Tontine Reserve Fund, 
and every dollar of the future payments by its members guarantces the payment of 
its certificates or policies in full, thus furnishing greater security for the fulfillment of 
its contracts with its members than has ever been furnished by any life insurance 
organization in the world. 

Its expense of management is and has been J/ess than one-third that of the level 
premium monopoly companies, transacting business under the old system of life 
insurance, being less than one-fifth upon each one thousard dollars of new business 
transacted, and /ess than one-third upon each one thcusand dollars of old business, 
while the roll callof more than one thousand members who united with the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association in 1881, shows the following startling results: 


Average assessments per $1000, Mutual Reserve, 


BH YOAPB.... 2.22 ccewcneccccccccccccccccenccesee nes cecencessececsee $44.14 
Average assessments per $1000, Mutual Reserve, 

OSE men ceciie terns cvicness<édecnesesseeesnsivesermpuiseseossenenns 8,83 
Average premium per $1000, Old Line Companies, 

ee 2.94 
Average premium per $1000, Old Line Companies, 

TD YOAP .. . 2222 -nnee ono nnn nnn enn conn cece nennccn cece coe scecseces 34.50 


Ratio of Cost in Mutual Reserve to that in Old 
Line Companies, 


— » a. 
25.52 Per Cent. 

Or but one-quarter the rates charged under the old monopoly system of life insurance. 
And the further startling fact exists that in addition to this great reduction, the said 
one thousand members of the 1881 class of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion have to their credit, and held by ‘] he Central Trust Company of New York, 
as trustee, a sum equal to a aividend of thirty-three and one-third per cent upon their 
entire assessments, premiums paid during said period of five years, which sum is 
applicable for the payment of their future assessment premiums as provided under 
their contract. 

Sixty thousand persons have already been admitted as members of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association. 














General, District and Local Agents wanted in every healthy section of the country. 


More than Ore Hundred and Fifty Millions of Do'lars of Insurance is now in force 
upon i:s books. Its business in .he great State of New York—its own Home State 
—exceeds that of all other life insurance companies, and is greater than the entire 
business of three-fourths of all the New York level-premium companies combined. 
/t is paying to the widows and orphans of its deceased members more than 


$5,000.00 


For Every Working Day in the Year. 


It is accumulating in cash upward of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars per year, 
which is placed to the credit of its members, and held in trust by The Central 
Trust Company as trustee, a corporation having more than Twenty Millions of 
dollars of assets, and subject to the trust laws of our country. 

Every legitimate death claim has been paid promptly and in full, more than three- 
fourths of all death claims being paid long before due. Advance payments to 
cover the immediate wants of the bereaved family being paid when requested, fre- 
quently reaching the family of the deceased member before the body has been laid 
in the grave. 

More than fifty separate examinations of its books and accounts have been made 
by national bank examiners, actuaries, experts, auditors and insurance commis- 
sioners, and in every instance a full and complete indorsement has been received 
by the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 

The following from the Hon. Henry J. Reinmund, Insurance Commissioner ot 
the State of Ohio, as the result of his examination, is one among many of similar 
indorsements 

STATE OF OHIO INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 2? 
OFFICE OF Sup't, CoLuMBus, O., Aug. 2, 1886, . 
£. B. HARPER, Pres., Mutual Reserve Fund Life Ass'n, 
Potter Building, Park Row, New York, N.Y. 

My DEAR S1Rk:—After a careful review of my recent examination of your Asso- 
ciation, I deem it bu just to say to youthat after the most critical examination I 
found nothing in the official management of the Association that I could criticise. 
Your books and accounts are in superb condition ; the affairs of the Association 
are carefully and honestly administered ; your care in the selection of risks and in 
the payment of mone but just claims, if continued in the furure, will undoubtedly 
place your Association upon such a firm foundation as to make it the model co-oper- 
ative Life Insurance Association of the world. With kind regards and best wishes 
f_r your future success, 1 remain, Respectfully yours, 


HENRY J. REINMUND, Supt. 


Thousands, tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of deluded policy- 
holders of Old Line Companies are leaving them and fleeing to the natural premium 
system for protection. Only twelve New York Level-Premium Companies remain, 
and these twelve concerns lost by lapse and surrender in the past five years no less 
a sum than Five Hundred and Thirty-five Millions of Dollars of Insurance, or 
more than One Hundred Millions of Dollars yearly. This vast amount of Insur- 
ance has been lost to policyholders, but their money was captured and retained by 
the Level-Premium Companies. 


The Admission Fee and one year’s Annual Dues 
are but $35 for $5000 Life Insurance, $60 for 
$10,000 Life Insurance, and $130 for $20,000 
Life Insurance. 

The mortuary premiums are based upon the actual mortality of the Association, 
and are payable every sixty days, one-quarter of which is set apart as a special 
reserve fund. These mortuary premiums have never exceeded in any one year 
one-third the usual rates charged by stock companies, 


The annual dues for expenses are but $3.00 on each $1000 insurance. 


For further information apply to the 





Home Office of the Association, Potter Building, Park Row, N. Y. City, or to any of the General Agents throughout the United States 
or Canada. 
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Orient Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement of Condition, January 1, 18809. 


Capital Stock, paid-up in cash, ; ; , ; $ 1 ,000,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance, . ' ' ’ ; : : 493,617.23 
Outstanding losses and all other liabilities, é ; . ; 63,358.67 
Net surplus, . ; , ' : , ' ‘ , 161,821,54 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, . ‘ ‘ 2 2 é $1,718,797.44 
SURPLUS, as regards policyholders, : ; ‘ ‘ . $1,161,821.54 


JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Assistant Secretary. 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY 1, 18389. 







ASSETS. 

en Re: 0 OE NE NN UNO d dra dda 6:6 S bidie.css6 0. TRC e 6 9s wed MAES TRS SNE EET AGE DATO ER TSS HONE E OES CT ENN SE DODDS ORO ERS oes $648,856.52 
Cash in hands of agents and in course of transmission. .........00cccccccccrcccccccecesenvesccesreneesesesesecsserseoesensesssseeeees 384,652.90 
ce Pe a ee clakk A Glas ale G SO RUE FN OGA EE OUTS CRAY ERTER NEMS KPREETRORERESR AER He RO eee 23,679.45 
I ES EESTI SOP SERINE POR ART Eben ea eee a Rete ee eee eee eee ere ee ee ee ee 543,675.00 
ee ee ee ee | SE ee eee re errr etree Te ere err aT eee er er ee I, 183,000.00 
a TNT AREER rio 5,5. ma dsirieice Sides sig 64s > Seapine Te diaa SPADE ENA RE TROT INSTR MER RSRMNH AS AERI SS TEREST SARS TK ESN Os 53,500.00 
er AO. (CURE SMOG, WOINIES oicico's 6 ncin'bd Se 010 win CRESTED RINNE AS URCES TNS NOUREDES TEC SHSHERE ERECT RENNES SCR REET O ES 310,736.00 
aE SUE OEE: NEE WONG Gd ii.so.0 o:6-e each 6G 4a nkeW oP dC ROOTED ES AES CRORES SAN SEMRUAMCAREREK GEREN ST SRRT HERERO RESET 8 305, 365.00 
ee ee NSE CE Pere tre eT er Tee rr rer err ever ee Tir ere eer Te eee ere tet eo 82,300.00 
Bank Stock, Albany and Montreal, market value. .......0csccccccccccrccccccccccseveccceresecsescesscccsscneneeeserereseeereeeenes 83,375,00 
EE SERENE Ss Ee IE EOE REO ee ENE ee EET ee RA) Se NP Ie es TPO oe Pee ee ee Te eee ee 608,640.00 
State, city and railroad bonds... .....ccccsccsccccscccvcccccccsescessererecteeeeeerssesseasersenseseseesseresseresesesessesaseeres I, 300,900.00 
Nha ras ettd Nar Mar Miage OGLE WER a gE OETA Tae DE RARUNG RRR DERN HE DEDIER ROR Ne Te omiree 221,400.00 

eg Rn Ee eee oe ee aD Aree ene we eT re eee eT er 2 ee ae t $5,750,¢ )80.47 
Cash Capital... .ccccccseccvcscvcvvcsecevesseess San Realatec tiie Wit oie aa oa a od aE OE READS DRT Rie aaa eS aa $1, 250,000.00 
I gh Ba ae a sgl esa gk Wilpers NOT sate S I BORE OCA. OR EN Gin TN SG ema BO ‘ 2,014,565.44 
Outstanding claims.......  ..-ssescececes ews Oak Nera. wa biG Lad accede ee a a UW GG Ned E A PACs REE Me DER Oboe Re Ree Np wh Ge 251,532.44 
Net surplus over capital and all IR a a ahaa a a a NN a ea a aha ag sdb ale celate sacks st aha a 2,233,982-59 
nn SCONES TNE TNE FOR ick oioisccesok cn 60056 bese senceeesers ie SS ATI DEERE ie tae os ANSE eae eee ee 2,847,714.02 
Total expenditures (except dividends)...........ccccceerseee cece ee er seen eneeeereeee eens eeseeseeseneeesesereneecrereneees eee 2,180,646.79 
ee eg errr errr rere rrr Te eee rr err TT ee rT Te ere eee eee ee ee Tee eee eo 297,722.7 
ENCFEASE 10 QFOES ASSETS... ins cece ce scccer ences cere rene ewes er eenren es ew ened esses eoenerserereseeeneroesenesesereeseeereseeees 461,470.50 






GEO. L. CHASE, President, P. C, ROYCE, Secretary, THOS, TURNBULL, Ass't Secretary. 
GEO. M. COIT, Manager Metropolitan District, - - 158 Broadway, New York City. 
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JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


69th SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINGSS, DECGAABGR SIST, 18388. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - = = §2,000,000.00. Assets Available for Fire Losses, - $5,061,247.17 


AS FOLLOWS: 









Cas Ok PE, te DO; CUR WEE CIB in on nce hi ens Sen iesanansenis hindwwd bev ces chkcns Fen0 ee a0Geu eee ee ere ere TTT $566,677.07 
EREee SE I NOD SEE CINE GUNES 6 cca cack 0:0.05456n Fike 64.00 0'l 6596 05:55:05.0 ws FEES ONESS ONENESS TROND OTESEN ENE TEESE VE NES SS 149,300 00 
NE ign d 05:5 eWhe eke Su 59S 0d6 59 COE OROENS 44 LESS CUETO CONES va eNese dene ties Walheene SNe aNsegek ee ESSERE 582,150.00 
Ee OE OR en tH PO ee eee ee eee re re 330,739.00 
Cosporation and railroad stocks and bonds... .....0cccceessccessescsescvereceesseeceesescneeeeseeeeeeeenseseeeeeseseeeeeeseseres 2,255,370.00 
Se, ee NNED PUENTE io 6 noo weno :0 00 500-644. 040 NEd 086 0944808 bie 4 OES NE OREN E KROES PRE NON NENA SNE SEE ENO SES TEE REER ET ED 103,510.00 
SO Ce TT COT TT CT TTT COTO OEE LET OCC EC eT EL ee 231,594.10 
Oe Cl ER ss ccese cece hare onees Sb ORS Ws t 0.0900 ONO 8-2:6d:6d PCETETEE ES ONSREAERNS STOO HOSE 606004 6955450000 PTS OES 5O EWR TE 33,922.50 
I CII 5 a. on tiie wh aare onee SAREE DONS SER OOP RENESA WA SEN ©9509 SUED RMN ENE ADO SROAESACSWGRSEO® ie ahpe enone ome teeta eRneRey 785,550.00 
ee eT ee ee ee eee OTe Pee rT eT Tee T LECT OTTTT T T TP CULO TO TIT Ter Te 22,434.50 

eh ee Se Pa 5a hs er Rh eR ORAS ed Dee edhe tee ER SEs eV End ENENSE SDS SS eEN eee Re eRERE $5,06 1,247.17 

LIABILITIES. 

Ee Moa xicinicaadcqncceceeeiscnrerk Wop ceanennese weet 1A’ RPOERRMAN NERS SERS UEIE DECKS subng hee ERS Sw see ORER SE OReS Thee eOeeh $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for outstanding losses. Kwa s METIS CRTRREN GEN Oe Oh ON OOD SAUCE DOWN EAOCEL ES a DEA RERS DO DEN ON bord Mee Twa Re Kee eee annate 246,175.25 
UNS DT PRNODS 5 i :0 eb irk oe 640608 S eS ONES S4 65 SEENEEDCAEN C.H9b ON EEEANS TSR TNS OREN GE D450008'0 594554 RETESET EST ESIC OWES SUES 1,642,656.49 
DE NI Ae hd 6 hb eh 51h Ra 5k Ra bE TSENEN 2 TEESAS DODD SASTE END DS DO EATEN EEREEDS SS O0C OWE KEESU SYS NETE SESE UNGNE OO Se Uae Ne Seka 1,172,415.43 

peep RP 9, ee ee ee ee ne ee fe ee ee Pe rT Seer re $5,06 1,247.17 

Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $24,085,463.63. 
H. KELLOGG, President. D. W. C. SEILTON, Vice-President. J. H. MITCHELL, 2d Vice-President. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. CHAS. E. GALACAR, Ass't Secretary. 

H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, O. THEO. F. SPEAR, Ass't Gen’l Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, O. 


A. E. MAGILL, General Agent, Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 








ILorwich Clnion Fire Office, 
ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1797. 





HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 67 Wall Street, New York. 





J MONTGOMERY HARE, - - - - RESIDENT MANAGER. 
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ESTABLISHED 1782. 





Phoenix Assurance Company 


OF LONDON. 


Losses paid since organization, over - - $83,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





E. B. CLARK, Assistant Manager. A. D. IRVING, Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, Second Assistant Manager. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





HEAD OFFICE FOR U.S., 36 AND 38 Nassau Srt., N. Y. C. 
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THE 


Fire Insurance Pocket Index 


FOR 1889. 


THe Fire InsurANCE Pocket INnpex, exhibiting accurate statistics of the condition and business of 


Nearly Three Hundred American and Foreign Fire Insuranee Companies, 


is compiled from official reports of company officers, which are identical with the returns made by them to the Insurance 


Departments. 


Tue Pocket INpeEx exhibits the financial condition of the companies in such manner that the business of one year can be 


compared with that of the previous four years at a glance. 


The issue of THe INpEx for 1889 will show in comparative form 


THE FIGURES OF FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


Tue Pocket INpex is issued many weeks in advance of the various State insurance reports, and is a valuable compendium 


of such reports. 
reputation for unquestionable accuracy. 


The system pursued in its compilation, after twenty successive years of publication, has established for it a 


POCKET Book, POCKET INDEX AND EXPIRATION REGISTER COMBINED. 


The majority of agents prefer THe Pocket INDEX enclosed in a handsome Pocket Book of real and durable leather ; also 
containing an Expiration Register, a Yearly Calendar, the Union Table of Short Rates for Cancellations, and convenient pockets 


for carrying policies, papers, etc. 
Send for circular, giving prices, etc. 


It is the most convenient Reference and Memorandum Book prepared for the use of agents. 
§ 


The Spectator Company, 16 Dey Street, New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, No. 196 LA SALLE STREET. 


READY ABOUT MARCH 15. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ 


POCKET 


INDEX 


FOR 1889. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX, 


exhibiting accurate statistics of the condition and business of 


. 
ALL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
is compiled from reports especially furnished THE SPECTATOR COMPANY by 
company officers, which are identical with the returns made by them to the 
Insurance Departments. 

THE POLICYHOLDERS’ PocKET INDEX exhibits the financial condition 
of the life companies in such manner that the business of one year can 
be compared with that of the previous four years at a glance. The issue of 
the Index for 1889 will present in this comparative form 


THE FIGURES OF FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ PocKET INDEX is issued many weeks in advance 
of the State insurance reports, and includes the figures of all regular American 
and Canadian Life Companies aetively competing for business, whereas no 
official department report gives the standing of all companies. The system 
pursued in its compilation, after nineteen consecutive years of publication, 
has established for it a reputation for accuracy and trustworthiness. 





CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


A new feature of THE POLICYHOLDERS’ PocKET INDEX is its Canadian 
Department, showing the financial standing and business for the past five 
years of all Canadian Life Insurance Companies, and also the Canadian 
figures of British Companies doing an active business in the Dominion, 


IN POCKET BUOK FORM. 


Many agents prefer THE PocKET INDEX in the form of a Pocket Book, 
with leather cover. Besides the Index complete, this Pocket Book form 
affords two pockets for filing away bills and papers, and several blank pages 
for expense account and other memoranda for field men are also provided. 
On the outside of the flap of the Pocket Book may be stamped the presenta- 
tion card of the company in gold letters. Besides the stamping of the name 
of the presentor in gold letters, a page advertisement will also be inserted 
gratuitously by the publishers for all orders of THE PoLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET 
INDEX in quantities of one hundred or more copies. The Pocket Book form 
presents the Index in an attractive and durable shape, and its convenience will 
be appreciated by those using them. - 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, GIVING PRICES, Etc. 


ORDER AT ONCE TO RECEIVE EARLY COPIES. 


The Spectator Company, 16 Dey Street, New York City. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


196 LA SALLE STREET. 
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INCORPORATED 1835. ISSS8 


OFFICE OF THE 


DELAWARE MUTUAL SAFETY INSURANCE CO. 


Philadelphia, November 14th, 1888, 


The following Statement of the affairs of the Company is published in conformity with 


a provision of its Charter 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED from November rst, 1887, to October 31st, 1888. 
On Marine and Iniand Risks .. $309,221.34 
On Fire Risks . oe evcsceee 132,647-1 


$441,868.44 
smber rst, 1887 277,089. 35 


Premiums on Policies not marked off, Nove 





$715,057-7 


31st, 1888. 


PREMIUMS MARKED OFF as earned from Nov. rst, 1887, to Oct. 
On Marine and Inland Risks we $320,116. 
On Fire Risks eee 28,884-3 


Interest during same period—Salvages, etc. 


LOSSES, EXPENSES, etc., during the year as above. 
Marine and Inland Navig vati yn Losses 
Fire Losses 
Return Premiums. 
Reinsurances 
Agency Charges, 


Advertising, Printing, et 








Taxes—State and Municipal T, axes for the Ye 
Expenses. - - 7 
———— $420,835.92 
“ $97.4 3 
ASSETS November rst, 1888. $1,541,551 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 14th, 1888. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a « ASH DIVIDEND of EIGHT PER 
CENT onthe CAPITAL STOCK, and SIX PER (¢ ose d Interest on the SCRIP of the 


Company, payable on and after the rst of December, Ar 
They have also declared a S¢ RIP DIVID: ND « of TEN PER CENT: mn the EARNED 
PREMIUMS for the year ending ober 31st, 1888, Certific ates « f whic ch will be issued to 








t of Incorporation, **No 
declaration of the divi- 





the parties entitled to the same on anc d afte Tr the 15 tl oO 

Mesa ney cacnigede thal a mae ore} under $25 
Certificate shall issue unless cla ithin two years ¢ 
dend whereof it is evidence.” 





DIRECTORS; 

John H. Catherw wat, Thomas C. Hand, Jr., Malcolm Lloyd, 

N. Parker Shortridg Daniel Donovan, 3, Frank Clyde, 
Andrew Wheeler, James S. Moore, Eugene Delano, 
Henry Davis, Justus C. Strawbridge, Edward Longstreth, 
Joel J. Baily, Franci is B. Reeves, William G. Boulton, 
James Bateman, ‘homas S. Stewart, Samuel Castner, Jr. 
Richard A. Lewis, Robert Shoemaker, 


Secretary. THOMAS C. 
THOMAS C, e-President. 


Thomas C. Hand, 
Spencer Mcllvain, 
William C. L udwig, 
William C. Houston, 
H. Frank Robinson, 
Henry P. Sloan, 

John H. Michener, 
HENRY LYLBURN, 


HAND, President. 


HAND, Jr., Vi 





President W. H. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
S. CROSSFIELD, Medical Director, 


O. H. BLANCHARD, 
E. E. SMITH, Secretary. F, 


WANTED! 


The Agents of the United States to know that 
— Tse 


National Life Rian 


a () Fe 


jation 


HARTFORD. CONN. 
Issues the most Liberal, Safe and Equitable Contract in the market. 
new, founded on a practical and commercial basis under which the C 
ample funds to meet all just claims promptly ; but under which the Company 
not and will not accumulate Millions of Reserves that cannot be used to pay 
occur. Write for papers giving full information. 


A system entirely 
mpany always has 
does not, can 
claims as they 


Hon. WM. E. SIMONDS (Congressman elect), 


Chairman Board of Advisory Directors. 


D. S. FLETCHER, 


General Manager. 





‘SURPLUS LINES ¢ FiRE INSURANCE 


PROMPTLY & SECURELY PLACED BY 


WALTERP DIGKERSON8-GO 


FIRE INSURANGE MANAGERS&EXPERT BROKERS 


Tx DICKERSON “BUILDING NEWPORT, KY corresrONrense 
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AMERICAN 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY ASSOCIATIO} 


OF NEW YORK, 





Temple Court, Beckman and am Sts., New York. 


Preferred and Extra-Preferred Risks Only are Insured bj 
this Association at a cost of One Dollar per Month. 


INDEMNITY GRADED. 


With a first-class record for settlement of claims, and a large and rapidly 


growing membership, we are prepared to make liberal terms with 


Wide-A wak« om 


Agents 








who can and will secure business. 


and SPECIAL 


are what we want and must have. 


AGENTS with 
Address 


Local Agents, with or without experience, 
a RECORD particularly, 
CHARLES L. TOMPKINS, 


Secretary and General Manager, 


—_— 


R. PITCHER WOODWARD, 
Ass’t Secretary and Manager of Agents, 


P. O. Box 974, New York. 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES! 
FI RE INSURANCE AGENTS !! 


FIRE annWATER 


A Weekly Journal devoted to Fire Protection 
and Water Supply, 





Gives more information on Fire Matters than all 
similar class papers in America combined. 


Every week you can get news to date and edito- 
rial comment on all important events in relation to 
Fire Protection. 

Any single issue is worth the annual subscription. 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS. 


Sample copies sent to any address, 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 


Keep well posted by reading FIRE AND WATER. 


16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President, 
GEO, H. RIPLEY, Secretary. EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Sup'’t of Agencies. 





Viknzac rors. 


Re Si i Sh ho ESAS OANA ES at eT TS RENE TEER ORS AS EE Kee RE \. A. Low & Brothers, 31 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
oh og BBR sg a eee ee ee er arene re rr ee ey ne re rt re Banker, N. Y. 


F, BF, DEAR s 600 iiss ceecscvcedsscesseedessweeevcceseeeseersiseeceneyeees ..- President Atlantic Dock Co. 
Ce n,n I fais wiv ked ke been Keee aCe Vaan dees se see en ba ee Viena enue ee ea 1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn. 
ee: > 6 iia s.r was pe acig en eean ns ake we cebn ub ia hw Nala bit eg ais Ee RAG SP een awe President, Brooklyn. 
POPES Oe AR sti ead eels secon w ed hasty Sa ee RF a ee ae Oe egy H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church Street, N. Y. 
PN Re gg 2. Se ree eS ee ee ee eee te eT ee ree Brooklyn, 
JOHN C= I aca, hound erie Vic raat NUCaS MST Viv evn cart dor tak 1 ARG WS TA MOC gk SUID (ok hse cn To Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 
BP EES ka coc an ese dhe deNs hE bo eS AOS CAN SO SRR Ow ERT RO Dollner, Potter & Co., 181 Front Street, N. Y. 
A) ee ea eee tere eS en er Cee er rere Pres. Union White Lead M’'f’g Co., Brooklyn. 
CSTD, Be FAVES 0 in.6 5650 5.0 6580665500 65606 0.0s 10406850 OHNE ERED CHEERED ENTS ST RAE DREHTAS SURED T TROON Sneha een Brooklyn. 
Ce ie ct cee rik ar usd dos Ot-GiAS wir tank WG wi iehu et cela” abeabeirab adh vie Mercantil ater ee erp eared lack Pres, Citizens Gas Light Co. 
we OR Be 6 ob Sn ern ere er rarre ea eee pee ee ree ee ete ry Vice-President, Brooklyn. 
JOSEPH W. GREENE... ..sscccccccccccssccceccevesececcsseeccesscasvessseereeseseseess J. W. Greene & Co., N. Y. 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM. ......... cece ccccccccccecceeereseccssresssecsesesssesseescesessc00 South Street, N. Y. 
President Brooklyn Bank, 


Be PPC TT ECT T TP TTeTTe CTT re Pe TTT eT LL a et 
I OM Mc uate shia TR Parman easel ATE ESET at ae Re SR RR a ...-Attorney and Counsellor, 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
rr Oe. nt cea nceaeceen ah Vetee tee has eat bike obs ECE Led baka de aeRO d a 161 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
A I cs sag pp cies Oe cee Seve OM aa te 1G TG ads a TS al gh lin eae a a ...Secretary, Brooklyn, 
J. WARREN GREENE. .........ccccccccccssccessevseccceessecssenccssscerssssscessoed Attorney, 3 Broad Street, N. Y 





And now comes the HOME with its H/GH SURPLUS, having $12y.00 Solid Assets 
for each $100.00 of Liability, making it the strongest and BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS 
and Policyholders, having the following 7ERR/JTORY OPEN to the right men as GENERAL 


AGENTS. with a liberal contract D/RECT FROM THE COMPANY: 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARYLAND, NEW JERSEY, 
NORTH HALF OF INDIANA, 
SOUTH HALF OF ILLINOIS, 
THE WHOLE OF IOWA. 


Gentlemen wishing to secure any of above territory, apply to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Gen'l Sup'’t, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION. 


NEW YORK, January 10, 1889. 


HE present issue of THE SPECTATOR celebrates its Twenty-first Anniversary. In commemoration of the event we have 
massed in its pages numerous papers from prominent writers on the subject of Insurance in its various forms, clothed them 
throughout in entirely new type, and introduced artistic features to lend attractiveness to them. This number fittingly crowns 
twenty years of vigilant and unceasing labor in the field of insurance journalism. How important that work has been to insurance 
interests we leave others to say, but that it has been of value is testified to by the continued support we have received during 
these years. For the future, THE SPECTATOR will continue to be what it has been, A LIVE, PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL, 
devoted exclusively to the best interests of insurance in every form. Our columns will contain from time to time the contributions 
of the most prominent writers on insurance in this country and in Europe. This has always been a strong feature with TH 
SPECTATOR, and it has persistently sought out contributors upon special technical topics who wrote with the knowledge of experts. 
Many of those who have already illumined our pages with their writings will continue to do so in the future, and other writers of 
known ability will also favor us and our readers with their literary productions. As many of the contributions to THE SPECTATOR 
have become standard text-books in the past, the demand for which is continuous, so in the eoming issues of our paper we expect 


to present other valuable technical articles which will be preserved permanently. Our arrangements to this end include papers upon 


LIFE ASSURANCE, PLATE GLASS INSURANCE, 
FIRE INSURANCE, FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE, TITLE INSURANCE, 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. STEAM BOILER INSURANCE, 


and, in fact, upon every phase of this constantly extending business. We have also completed arrangements by which we shall 
present from time to time CORRESPONDENCE FROM ALL IMPORTANT INSURANCE CENTRES, from both resident 
and traveling correspondents. This department of THe SPECTATOR is an important one, tending to keep underwriters 
informed as to what is being done in special localities in the business with which they are identified. We have arranged 
with resident correspondents in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Omaha, 
San Francisco, Albany, Montreal and Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris, and, in short, our correspondents will be found wherever 


Insurance interests are prominent. Neither trouble nor expense will be spared by us to secure full and accurate information from 


all parts of the world. 

In addition to its special technical features, THe Specraror will be AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER, faithfully 
chronicling, from week to week, events as they occur in the broad fields of insurance. News of every kind and character in 
which underwriters may be interested, or which has a bearing upon the prosecution of their business, will be fully recorded in 
our columns as it occurs. In this department ave cannot be originators, but merely the faithful and conscientious chroniclers of 
passing events. These will be commented upon and given such prominence as their importance may seem to warrant. It is the 
aim of THe SPECTATOR to be, not only an educator in a business thoroughly technical, by presenting the ideas of the best minds 
by means of their contributions, but also to keep all interested informed as to what is being done by companies, agencies, brokers, 
by the legislatures and the courts, and thus making a weekly journal INDISPENSABLE TO COMPANIES, AGENTS 
BROKERS, ADJUSTERS and all persons actively or remotely identified with the business of insurance. No effort on our 
part will be spared to maintain the reputation already won by Tue Spectator of being THE LEADING INSURANCE 
JOURNAL. Tue SpecTATor is issued weekly from its offices, 16 Dey Street, New York, and its Western office, No. 196 La 


Salle Street, Chicago. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 





